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THE PAGE. 


Ir was deep midnight, and the stars shone bright 
Over bold Sir Julian's halls; 
But the revels’ din still sounded within, 
And shook the hoary walls: 
For the knight drank deep, while the world was asleep ; 
He drank with his lemans fair ;— 
And he turned, in his joy, to the pale young boy 
That waited beside his chair. 


As the wine he quaffed, with that page he laughed ;— 
He laughed at his sister's shame !— 

And the fair boy smiled—for how should a child 
Knew aught of maiden’s fame ? 

Yet they two had grown together as one, 
Till she fell to that man of guile; 

And she now rests her head on a clay cold ned— 
Oh ‘tis strange that her brother can smile! 


“Come, fill me a cup! Sir Page, fill it up, 
While I drink to the fair and kind ; 
Yet methinks ’twere not ill they should taste who fill, 
Lest mischief should lurk behind !” 
His smile never failed, his eye never quailed, 
As the brim to his lip he pressed : 
Freely he quaffed of the sparkling draught, 
And Sir Julian drained the rest. 


“My Page, why so pale—do thy senses fail ? 
What ails thee, boy ?—thou art ill !— 
His eye is less bright and his lip more white, 
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were seen to issue from it, though they had ever been remarkable 
for their punctuality in attendance on the services of the church 
The neighbours, however, merely concluded some of them to be ill 
But about eight o'clock in the evening, Charles Darancourt and 
Theodore > Valenens called, in order to spend a social hour with 
the family. Their repeated knockings at the door remaining unan- 
swered, they at length alarmed the neighbourhood. The door was 
burst open, and, to the horrour of the spectators, four murdered 
bodies were found in the various bedrooms. The corpses, whose 
throats were shockingly cut, were those of the Count de St. Maure, 
his lady, and their two servants. It was also found that a desk had 
been broken open, and plundered of valuable jewels, known to have 
been there. On this appalling discovery, Darancourt, whose friendship 
for the family was well known, appeared at first paralyzed with grief. 
When he recovered from his trauce-like stupor, he rushed from the 
house, exclaiming, ** My friend! my dear Emest! Where is my 
poor friend!" This exclamation called the minds of the spectators, 
fur the first time, to the circumstance of young St. Maure’s ab- 


| sence. The authorities were speedily called to the spot, and, among 
| other steps taken, a search was instituted for Ernest de St. Maure 
‘De Valmont, who retained much more presence of mind than Dar- 


ancourt had exhibited, conducted in person the search for Ernest 
But the whole of Brussels was examined in vain. The young man 
was to be seen nowhere. 

At the solemn investigation which took place into the whvle of 
this tragick affair, circumstances came out which tended strongly 
to fix the guilt of parricide on the missing youth. A penknife, 
marked with his initials, was found near the scene of slaughter, co- 
vered with blood. This, to all appearance, was the instrument with 
which the murders had been committed. Rewards were offered for 
the apprehension of young St. Maure, and in the estimation of all 
men 


| lished, he never would return (he said) to Brussels 
was accounted a parricide, until, on the sixth morning after 


confused and improbable. On these grounds of suspicion, Theodore 
de Valmont was appointed to take his trial for the murder of the 
St. Maures, though no one could even imagine a reason for bis hav- 
ing included the parents in that revenge, which Ernest alone seemed 
to have merited at his hands 

Charles Darancourt was unremitting in his attempt to sustain the 
imprisoned friend under the heavy affliction of such a charge as this 
To Darancourt, Theodore confided the task of communicating the 
intelligence of this accusation to Emily Duplessis. The young lady 
was so dreadfully affected as to sink into a violent fever, during the 
ravings of which she revealed to her parents the fact of her having 
not only loved de Valmont, but of her having been recently united 
to him by a private marriage. This information, which she did not 
gainsay dn recovering partially from her illness, had the effect of 
widening the circle implicated in these dark transactions, since the 
parents of Emily had the gnef of seeing her fate bound up with that 
of one on whom a charge rested of the most atrocious kind. Their 
previous hostility to the de Valmonts, the parents might, perhaps, 
have readily got over; but there was now deep disgrace attending 
any connection with the very name of de Valmont. The discovery 
of the marriage was therefore concealed 

The morning allotted for de Valmont’s trial arrived. The offi- 
cers went to his cell to remove him, but lo! the place was empty ! 
The prisoner had undermined the cell, and escaped by scaling the 
prison-walls. On the table lay a letter addressed to Mademoiselle 
Duplessis, which was opened by the authorities, and was found to 
contain an animated and solemn assertion of the writer's innocence 
But, seeing circumstances to bear against him, he had resolved (the 
letter said) to take the only visible mode of saving his life, in the 
hope of one day proving bis innocence ; and until this was estab- 
An energetick 
search was made for Theodore de Valmont, but it proved fruitless 







? - the murders, a new turn was given to the affair by the discovery of Tows was justice again vaffied, at a time when it had fixed, in its 
But that smile plays round it still, ~ um ql 
gr: os as the youth's body in a staguant well in the outskirts of the city. At own belief, on the true criminal. But Theodore’s letter, which was 
And his dim, dim gaze on Sir Julian stays ;— | first, indeed, as no wound was seen on the body, it was only thought , long and most eloquently pathetick, made a deep impression in his 
What may its meaning be? |‘ that he hac added self-destruction to his other crimes, but, on a favour on many persons, and, among others, on the parents of his 
“ Sir Julian prepare, thou hast taken thy share more minute examination, a small puncture was detected on the wife, Emily Duplessis, or rather de Valmont. On conversing with 
Of the poisoned cup with me!” breast, immediately over the heart. This had well nigh been passed _ their daughter, they moreover learned that ‘Theodore had been vis- 
Wild is the cry that rises on high; over as a trifling and ae — a — entreaty of | iting Emily on the night of the murders, and bad hurt _his right 
1 wild: one surgeon, however, tne chest was thoroughly open, when it) arm in crossing the garden-wall of her father’s house. Not know- 
Terrible, sad, anc ; was found that the heart had been to ats centre by a sharp |, ing that Emily in her illness had revealed the marnage, de Valmont 
As the vengeance is felt to be fearfully dealt instrument of exceeding minuteness, in a direct line with the exter- || would not betray the secret, and hence his confused answers when 
From the hand of that feeble child. nal puncture. This, obviously, had been the cause of death. As | questioned, as already mentioned. Knowing these things, Emily's 
But its work is done; for the rising sun the young man could not have thus slain himeelf, and then have parents longed for Theodore’s return, which might now have been 
Saw the knight in his plumed pride, conveyed his body to the well, it became apparent to all that Er-| comparatively safe. But he could not be heard of anv where. The 
Lie stark and pale, ’mid his followers’ wail, nest de St. Maure also had fallen a victim to the same conspiracy | parents now consented to the open acknowledgment of their daugh 
—— A corse by the fair boy’s side. which had overwhelmed his parents. This, at all events, was the |, ter’s marriage with the absent ‘Theodore, which consent Emily had 
doe. strong presumption ; and so satisfactory did the discovery appear to strong reasons for entreating from them. When Theodore had been 
v ee ‘ the authorities, that they laid the son in the same grave with his absent seven months, his wife gave birth to a son, for whom Charles 
ie STORIES OF REAL LIFE. parents, thus clearing his memory, as far as they could, from the || Darancourt stood sponsor at the font. Derancourt, on this ecca- 
the spi- ———_——___— - : — —~ _— A —— The — of — sion, after pledging to ov esa r om child, called on the guests 
u jarancourt were chiefly instrumental in procuring this justice for) present to join him in drinking, * ‘lo the happy return of the ab- 
i allow THE THREE FRIENDS OF BRUSSELS, his departed friend. The young advocate displayed in this cause | sent father, and may his innocence soon be « sel tiohe d!” Strange 
greatest Some years ago there resided at Brussels three young men, named all the warmth of sorrowing affection, and all the power of foren-| to say, this wish seemed in some measure fulfilled, not many days 
him for Charles Darancourt, Theodore de Valmont, and Ernest de St. | sick genius. after its utterance, in a manner that deeply affected bin who uttered 
ish you Maure, whose friendship for each other was of so ardent a nature, No further light was thrown on the fate of the St. Maures, until it. A cart was stopped one night at the city barrier by one of the 
e up the that they were gererally known by the title of The Inseparables. some weeks after the tragick event. Several papers were then dis- | collectors of the imposts. No contraband goods were found in the 
ference The first link which | xund these youths together was the remark- covered in an escritoire by the late count's brother, which threw a | cart, but in the act of search, a smal! box fell off, and was crushed 
up your able circumstance of their having been all three born on one day, dark suspicion on one of the most intimate fnends of the deceased— by one of the wheels. The collector assisted in gathering up its 
e, or let and, being all of good families, they had been constant playfellows on Theodore de Valmont! It appeared by these documents that contents, and, while doing so, picked up a brilliant diamond brooeh 
> in childhood, and studied at the same academy as schoolboys, and de Valmont had fixed his affections on Emily Duplessis, a beautiful The collector had been once in the service of the Count de St 
ind cen- had become members of the same university in their more advanced young lady, who returned his passion, in spite of a long-standing Maure, and instantly recognized the brooch, which was of great 
and con- years. Through all these stages of their existence, they had exhi- quarrel between their families. Ernest de St Maure and Charles value, as having belonged to that nobleman. ‘Tie carter was taken 
ograms, bited the same unvarving affection for one another, and had dis- Darancourt had been de Valmont’s only contidants, and had assisted | into custody, and, on examination, stated that he had been employed 
al qb played great similarity in their tastes, feelings and pursuits. On him in precuring interviews with the object ef his affections Being by a gentleman to carry trunks and various articles of furniture to 
) the fig: reaching manhood, however, circumstances led them, as might be thus occasionally brought into contact with the young lady, Ernest a country-house about a mile distant from Brussels. Being asked 
of wit 90 expected, to adopt different courses of life. Darancourt, the son of de St. Maure had himself been inspired with a deep and unhappy — the gentleman's name, the man readily gave it as “ Monsieur Da- 
¢ upon a an eminent physician, selected the profession of the law as the road passion for Emily Duplessts He had confessed this to Darancourt, rancourt, the younger, residing m the Grand Square.” 
stare, ot to eminence and respectability in the world. St. Maure, whose and had at the same ume declared his resolution to root it out of Charles Darancourt was ere long, as his friend de Valmont had 
father was a nobleman of decayed fortunes, chose the army as most his mind, and to die rather than injure de Valmont. But the pas- been before him, consigned to a prison on the charge of murdering 
suitable to his birth sod pretensions. De Valmont, on the other sion had not been so easily overcome, and de Valmont had at length the St. Maures. The strange fate which had thus caused suspicion 
e love of hand, preferred the captivating study of letters and the fine arts to become aware of the truth. This led to a series of letters between to fall on the very dearest frends of the deceased, made the case 
val from the pursuit of any positive profession ; and the circumstances of his him and St. Maure, which letters were now discovered. In some most remarkable in the eves of all men. Charles Darancourt was 
ts begin- father, a retired colonel of engineers, enabled the young man, for passages of these, de Valinont reasoned with Ernest as with a bro- | brought fairly to trial. He defended himself with equal calmness 
dge, and the time at least, to indulge his tastes in this respect. ther on the subject of his misplaced passion, while in others Theo- and ability, declaring the brooch to have been given to him ina pre 
Earnest de St. Maure, at the period whence this narrative takes dore used language that now bore a most unfortunate aspect. “You sent by the Count de St. Maure. On the other hand, the collector 
e and le ts date, had not yet joined the army, but the imperial mandate (for know me too well,” said de Valmont in one letter, * not to feel con- proved that the count had ever seemed to regard the brooch as the 
n'ai riet Brussels was then within the dominions of Napoleon) was looked —vinced, that, independently of all other motives, an innate sense of most valuable of his family jewels, and had once refused it, in the 
you, be- for daily, and Count de St. Maure and his lady were sadly preparing what is due to my own honour would urge me to inflict the most witness's hearing, to his own son. ‘There was, on the very face of 
“nothing their minds for parting with their only and beloved son. At this ample vengeance on the head of him who could avail himself of my it, an improbability in the notion that a man of small fortune, like 
time it was, that Charles Darancourt, who had been recently admit- unbounded contidence to estrange from me the affections of my the count, should give away a yewe! of such value, asa mere friendly 
‘eda member of the masonick fraternity, took an opportunity of adored Emily.” These and other passages of the discovered cor- present. It was further proved that Ernest de St. Maure had been 
nt = suggesting to young St. Maure the propriety of entering the same respondence admitted of an inference so unfavourable to Theodore | last scen entering the prisoner's house, on the night before his dis- 
net oP society. rancourt’s counsel was founded on certain stories told de Valmont, that the authorities, on having the letters laid before appearance ; and on being called forward to tell what they knew. 
oxen of soldiers having fallen into the hands of the enemy, and having them, immediately took him into custody. Various other circum- | Charles Darancourt’s three servants were found to have been all 
been saved by discovering a brother-mason in some of the captors. stances of a disadvantageous nature came subsequently into view. | sent out of the way, on various errands, on the night in question 
cian, Te “Now who knows,” cried the young barrister, with the ardour of It was remembered, by those who had been present, how compara-| A chain of presumptive evidence of this nature was established 
inendship, ‘* but you, St. Maure, may be thrown into a similar situa- | tively little emotion had been shown by Theodore on the discovery against Darancourt, and, in despite of the talent with which he de 
tion, and may escape by the like means?” Though disposed to look of the murdered bodies, while Darancourt had displayed much agita- | fended himself, he was condemned to die for the murder of the St. 
vpon the mysteries of :asonry as a useless mummery, St Maure ing grief and horrour. Besides, de Valmont, it now appeared, had Maures 
alowed himself to be persuaded by his friend, and promised to un- been met and recognized near the scene of guilt on the night of the Charles Darancourt solemnly protested his innocence, and con- 
dergo initiation at an early day. At the same time he would con. murders. When asked to explain where he had then been, de Val- tinued to repeat the assertion during the interval spent in awaiting 
sent only on condition of Darancourt himself acting as sole initiator, mont showed manifest confusion, and said he had been visiting a the fulfilment of his sentence. The fatal day at length came, and 
’ which the barrister, however irregular the proceeding might be, pro- friend, but positively refused to name that friend. And, moreover, | the prisoner was led out to the scaffold, to die an ignominious death 
eel ‘essed his willingness to undertake. * a respectable female came forward, who averred that, on the third in presence of assembled thousands, who looked ou with strangely 
ened Daring the Sunday immediately following the day on which this or fourth day efter the tragedy, she had washed a shirt for the pri- mingled feelings of pity and satisfaction, caused by the ambiguous 
ses, in conversation took place, Count de St. Maure’s house was observed | soner, the right sleeve of which was clotted with blood. The ex- and mysterious nature of the case. The majority of the spectators 





tobe shut up by the neighbours. None of the inmates, at least,’ planation which de Valmont gave of this circumstance was lame, could not bring their minds to believe in the commission of such 
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wholesale murders by one man, and that man an ingenuous youth 
and a dear friend of the sufferers. But the decision of the law, 
though it could not remove doubt, was not to be opposed. When 
all was ready on the scaffold, and eternity unmediately before hin, 
Charles Darancourt pulled from his bosom a sealed packet, and 
handed it to the priest in attendance, with directions that it shonld 
be given after his death to his father. ‘The fatal cord was about to 
be fixed, when aloud shout arose from the populace, and the crowd 
rup to permit the passage ola horseman, accom- 
* A respite |" was the cry The popu- 
were still more so, when they 


was seen openin 
panied by several soldiers 
lace, already excited by this event, 
beheld the horseman spring to the s« atfold, embrace the prisoner, 
and then advance to address themselves. It was Theodore de Val- 
mont! He spoke at sowe length to the multutade, telling them 
that, on hearing of Darancourt’s condemnation, he had flown to 
Paris, and had detailed the whole circumstances to the emperour, 
who had been thus moved to grant a respite *T knew my own in- 
continued Theodore, ‘and | could not doubt that my be- 
Our intimacy with 


nocence,”” 
loved friend was equally mnocent with myseli 
the unfortunate deceased has well nigh brought death on both of us, 
for that intimacy is our sole crime. The mystery which hangs over 
this sad story, heaven will clear up in its own good time!" The 
shouts of the people rose joyfully on the air, for the words of de 
Valmont carried conviction with them 

What were the feelings of Charles Daranconrt on being thus 
snatched from the grave ' He retained all his calmness, and merely 
uttered a few broken sentences, expressive of gra'itude to heaven 
for his liberation from the charge of being a murderer and a robber 
He then turned mildly to the priest, and requested the restoration 
of the packet. ‘The priest was about to comply, when one of the 
attendant officers snatched it from the holy father’s hands, declaring 
it to be his duty to retain and show it to his superiours.” The pri- 
soner quietly remonstrated against this seizure of papers relating 
only to private family affairs. But the officer was obstinate. Da- 
rancourt and de Valmont were then conveyed to prison, as the res- 
pite ordered, tll the emperour’s will should be further known. On 
reaching prison, Charles Darancourt immediately communicated 
with his friends, and protested anew against the seizure of his pa- 
pers. The authorities did not listen to his request. 
Well might Darancourt struggle for the repossession of that fatal 
packet! Believing death inevitable, Darancourt had there made 
a confession—and what a confession! A confession of five cool and 
deliberate murders effected by Aim without an accomplice! The 
following is an abstract of that paper's contents :—* Having formed 
a deep attachment to Emily Duplessis, Darancourt had resolved to 
cut off both de Valmont and Ernest de St Maure, as obstacles in 
his way. Ernest fell first into his power. ‘This victim came to the 
house of Darancourt to be initiated into the mysteries of masonry 
Under pretence of performing these, Darancourt had contrived to 
bind the young man so that he could sti. neither hand nor foot, and 
had then opened the victim's dress, and thrust a knitting-needle be- 
tween the ribs into the centre of the heart! Ernest de St. Maure 
died instantly, almost without a groan. ‘Taking a key, by which 
the deceased Jet himself into his own house at nights, from Ernest's 
pockets, and also a penknife, Darancourt then carried the body by a 
back road to a neighbouring well, and threw it in. He then hurned 
to the Count de St. Maure’s house, let himself in, and murdered the 
master of the house, his wife, and his two domestieks, while sleep- 
ing in their beds. ‘The prineipal motive for Darancourt’s entering 
the house was the desire to gain possession of a bond for five thou- 
sand franes, whieh, out of his slender means, the count had lent the 
voung lawyer to prosecute his studies. ‘The murder of the servants 
and, mdeed, of the other victims also, was committed lest they 
should disturb him in the robbery of the house, which proved a temp- 
tation too streng to be overcome when the murderer found the 
chance in his power. Family jewels and cash to a consilerable 
amount were the price of his guilt. By leaving the penkmfe, Da- 
rancourt hoped to throw suspicion on the son of the count, and this 
really turned out as he bad anticipated, though the unexpected open- 
ing of the old well had subverted that part of the expected issue 
Darancourt had doomed de Valmont to death at the first opportunity.” 

This fearful revelation—from the murderer's own hand—tilled 
the minds of the people of Brussels with the deepest horrour, Had 
the packet been returned to the guilty Darancourt, mystery, 1 
seemed probable, would have permanently hung over the tate of the 
St. Maures ; for the accomplished hypocrite, who had shed so much 
blood, seemed to know naught of conscience or its stings. When 
he was again taken to the scaffold, it was amid the execrations of 
malutudes, and no man's pity followed the wretch into eternity 
Ilis crimes had been committed with as little remorse, and under as 
unnatural circumstances, as any that ever disgraced mankind 

Theodore de Valmont was restored to the arms of his beloved 
Emily, and enjoved as perfect happiness as ever falls to human lot 
In the close concealment which he was compelled to preserve after 
his fight, he had not heard of the acknowledgment of the marriage, 
otherwise he would probably have braved all danger and returned 
earlier to Brussels. This narrative, as the Onental Herald (from 
which we derive the materials of this article) informs us, is founded 
upon facts that has really oceurred 





GAIETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


STORY OF THE PICTURE. 


AccIDENTALLY resting for a momentin a small room lately inthe 
house of a stranger, an oil-painting hanging on the opposite wall ar- 
rested our attention. There was nothing very remarkable, certainly, 
in the execution of the piece, of which it might have been said, m 
the gently sareastick words of Goldsmith, that “had the painter 
taken more pains, the painting would have been better done.” But 
the deposition of the figures constituted the striking feature, as this 
plainly indicated the piece to have been intended to commemorate 
some real accident, and that of a curious nature. The figures were 
three in number, all of them of the masculine branch of humanity. 
One of them was erect or standing, another was seated, while a 
third was resting on the floor on his knees and hands. Inthe centre 
of the group stood a large chest, the lid of which was raised and 
thrown back, exposing to view nothing distinct. So much for the 
relative positions of the men and the box. Now for the individual 
expression of each of the partes. The person on his legs had one 
hand extended, pointing to the open chest, while his countenance 
was directed to the sitting gentleman vis-a-vis, with a look that said 
as plainly as words, “What do you think of that now? Doesn't 
that astonish you?” The sitting gentlemen's sense of wonder re- 


sponded to the call thus made upon it, and he replied, in the same 
mute way, “ Well, IL never—did 1 ever ?—No I never—saw the match 
of that?” The kneeling figure afforded some glimps of a cause for 


these feelings of the gentleman on his legs and the gentleman in the 
chair. He had a board lying before him, on which some s:/ver spoons 
and forks were ranged inrows. This board was about the size of the lid 
of the chest, and it was plain that there was some connexion between 
them, which caused the uplifted palm of the gentleman in the chair, 
and had brought the other individual to an erect posture. A tea-pot 
or cotlee-pot, and some other articles of silver plate, were placed on 
the floor, a little aside, and corroborated the impression that silver 
was a substance deeply implicated in the whole affair. 

To use a favourite expression of novelists when they are sensible 
of having been more than commonly dull and long-winded, “ what 
has required so much time in description was discerned by the eye at 
a single glance.”’ In the case of this painting, having taken in all 
at one look, we became more amazingly anxivus to know the cir- 
cumstances to which the piece referred. And the history of the paint- 
ing was told to us, as we shall now tell it again. 

A gentleman of good estate and repute, thought fit on one occasion 
to change his residence from one of our larger towns to a place at 
the distance of some thirty or forty miles in the country. At his de- 


parture, finding it inconvenient or unnecessary to take his stock of 


silver articles with him to his new residence, he deposited them with 
a goldsmith in town. The agent in handing over the plate to the 
jeweller was the proprietor’s servant, a person who was to accom- 
pany his master to the country. It would appear that the plate had 
not been looked over on its consignment to the jeweller—at least, 
not at the immediate time of the gentleman’s departure. The latter 
and his family, including the servant who had had the charge of de- 
livering the plate, went to the country according to intention, and re- 
mained there some few wecks. An inventory, however, of the plate 
existed ; and, ultimately, when the gentleman wished again to come 
to town, finding his residence in the country nut to be so comforta- 
ble as he had anticipated, this inventory, at his request, was com- 
pared by the jeweller with the stock of plate consigned to him, when 
some of the articles were found wanting. 

On the discovery being made, suspicion at once fell, and not un- 
naturally, upon the servant, who had been entrusted with the plate. 
He denied the charge when it was pot to him; but there appeared 
no other way of explaining the deficiency in the chest, than upon the 
supposition that it must have been abstracted at the moment of con- 
signment, as the quantity of plate existing in the possession of his 
master, when the family were in town, was perfectly well known. 
The servant was thrown into prison, in spite of his protestations of 
innocence. There he lay for several months; the belie of all being, 
that he alone cou/d possibly be the purloiner of the missing articles, 
as no person but himself, it could be proved, had touched or inter- 
meddled with the plate-chest before its consignment to the jeweller. 
The lost plate, it may be here added, consisted chiefly if notentrely 
of forks and spoons. 

As the ass zes did not come on for several months in the district 
where the accused servant was confined, the consideration of his guilt 
or innocence was necessarily delayed for that period, as far as an 
open trial, by a jury of his countrymem, was concerned. What 
would have been the result of such a trial, itis impossible to say ; but 
the probability is, that it would have gone hard with the accused. 
He, in the meanwhile, during bis imprisonment, begged hard and 
often to be permitted to go to town, declaring that he himself would 
speedily discover what had become of the lost plate. Impressed 
with the idea of his guilt, however, his accusers would not permit of 
this, and he remained in his cell, to await his doom. 

But before the period for settling the case by a definite decision of 
a jury, a strange and most unlooked-for circumstance occurred, which 
totally altered the face of affairs. The plate-chest, from which the 
articles were missing, had been removed, as a matter of course, from 
the jeweller’s premises to the house of the proprietor. That gentle- 
man, on the imprisonment of his servant, had engaged a new one, 
to whom the care of the chest in question, as well as of other aflairs 
of the household, was entrusted. Now, it chanced, that, while this 
new servant, on a certain time, was employed in turning up and ex- 
amining in the course of his duty this identical plate-chest, he dis- 
covered a slide, or a sort of false top, which, on being taken out, re- 
vealed to his eyes a row of forks and spoons, notin the list of those 
over which he had been appointed curator. This slide was fixed into 
the top of the chest, in a way that will be perfectly intelligible to all 
who have seen trunk-lids that had a depending portion, forming part 
of the side. Having, of course, heard of the charge made against 
his predecessor in office, the servant at once concluded that these 
were the missing articles of plate, and hurried to inform his master 

On receiving intelligence of this discovery, and satisfying himself 
of the mistake which he had been led into, the gentleman, it is na- 
tural to suppose, felt great contrition for what had happened. His 
first impulse was to send for the jeweller, who had been a party to 
the mistake. The jeweller came, and it is this meeting which the 
artist has put upon canvass. The jeweller is the seated personage, 
the proprietor of the plate is the gentleman on his legs, and the new 
servant is the party kneeling on the floor, exhibiting the recently 
discovered portion of the contents of the chest. Undoubtedly, the 
artist chose a good point of the story for delineation on canvass, 

On this revelation being made, the accused servant was liberated, 
as might have been expected. But it was not to be supposed that he 
could put up patiently with the unfounded charge made against him, 
and the confinement which he had suffered. He claimed eompensa- 
tion, and the partes from whom he claimed it were under the neces- 
sity, willingly or unwillingly, of buying indemnity for their mistaken 
accusation, at the cost of several hundred pounds. 

Such ts the story of the painting. It has a moral, or perhaps two. 
The first and least pointed or special, refers to the danger of prefer- 
ring such charges. The second and most directly applicable, may 
be conveyed in the words: “ Let every man take care to know the 
outs and ins of his own plate-chest.” 








A CHAPTER ON LADIES’ HAIR. 


Expressive as the eves and the mouth are, how much is the ex- 
pression of each of them affected or altered by the manner in which 
the hair is dressed; so that, after all, every feature in the face is a 
subsidiary sovereign to the erinatory influencer of the whole facial 
aspect. Now, as far as young ladies are concerned, (for there is a 
satire about discussing the question as how an old lady should dress 
her hair, which we are gallant enough not even to allude to.) we are 
hold enough to declare it to be our opinion that the mode of wear- 
ing hair most suited to by far the greater number of faces, is that 
which allows a profusion of long and ample ringlets to fall over the 
shoulders, and to attire them, as it were, entirely behind, with just a 
ringlet or two eurving down in front of each shoulder, as Miss Fanny 
Wyndham, many of our readers will remember, dressed her hair in 
the part she so exquisitely played in Lord Burghersh’s lately pro- 
duced opera, I! Torneo, The fashion commonly denominated @ la 
Chinois we hereby enter our especial protest against, firmly believing, 
as we do, that the face would look searcely less pleasing, in every 
respect, were the head completely shaved. Those huge curls, only 
three or four in number, on each side of the head, and first worn by 
our French neighbours, we also object to, unless the face is a small 
one, giving it, as they do in the reverse case, a look not sufficiently 
gentle and self-possessed and feminine. Plaited hair we admire and 
regard as judicious when the wearer possesses altogether but a little, 
but this is an extremely inferiour mode of dressing it to the one we 
first mentioned, and thot one, therefore, we demand and command 
shall be the mode practised by all the beautiful beings in the human 
botany of England.—Cowrt Journal. 





OLD PINCHER. 





BY ELIZA COOK 





I frolicked, a youngling, wild, rosy and fat, 

When Pincher was brought in the butcher-boy’s hat, 
And the long-promised puppy was hailed with a joy 
That ne'er was inspired by a gold-purchased toy. 


* What a darling!” cried I, while my sire with a frown, 
Exclaimed, ** Hang the brute! though ‘tis easy to drown -” 
But I wept at the word, till my sorrowful wail 

Won his total reprieve from the rope or the pail 


Regarding his beauty, I’m silent, forsooth, 

I've a little old-fashioned respect for the truth, 
And the praise of his colour or sliape to advance 
Would be that part ef history known as romance 


Together we rambled, together we grew ; 
Many plagues had the household, but we were the two 
Who were branded the deepest ; all doings reviled, 

Were sure to be wrought by “that dog” and * that ec! 





Unkennell’d and chainless, vet truly he served ; 

No serfdom was known, yet his faith never swerved ; 
A dog has a heart—secure that, you'll find 

That /ove even in brutes is the safest to bind. 


If my own kin or kind had demolished my ball, 

The transgression was marked witha scuffle and squall ; 
But with perfect consent he might mouth it about, 

Till the very last atom of sawdust was out. 


When halfpence were doled for the holiday treat, 
How I longed for the comfits so lusciously sweet : 
But cakes must be purchased, for how could I bear 
To feast on a luxury Pinch could not share 


I fondled, I fed him, I coaxed or I cuffed, — 

I drove or I led him, I soothed or I buffed ; 

He had beatings in anger, and huggings in love, 

But which were most cruel, *twere a puzzle to prove 


If he dared to rebel, I might battle and wage 

The fierce war of a tyrant with petulant rage ; 

T might ply him with kicks, or belabour with blows, 
But Pincher was never once known to oppose. 


Had the pantry been rifled of remnant of beef, 
Shrewd suspicions were formed of receiver and thief, 
For I paused not at crime, and I blushed not at tibs, 
That assisted to nurture his well-covered ribs 


The linen half-bleached, must be rinsed o’er again ; 
And our footsteps in mud were * remarkably” plain 
The tulips were crushed, to the gardener’s dismay, 
And when last we were seen we were bending that wav 


But we weathered all gales, and the years sped away, 
Till lis * bonme black” hide was fast turning to gray ; 
When accents were heard most alarmingly sad, 
Proclaiming that Pincher, my Pincher, was mad 


It is true; his fixed doom was no longer a joke, 

He that moment must die; my young heart was nigh broke 
I saw the sure towling-piece moved trom its rest, 

And the sob of keen anguish burst forth unsuppress’d 


A shot, a faint howl, and old Pincher was dead ; 

How I wept while the gardener prepared his last bed 
Something fell on his spade too, wet, sparkling, and clear, 
Though he said “twas a dew-drop, 7 knew ‘twas a tear 


Our winter-might cirele was now incomplete, 

We missed the fond brute that had snoozed at our feet ; 
All his virtues were praised, all his mischief forgot, 

We lauded his merits, and sighed o'er his lot 


He was never supplanted—nay, mention him now 
And a something of shadow will steal from my brow ; 
* Poor fellow !"’ will burst in such tone of regret, 
That whispers my heart is his lurking-place yet. 


No wonder, for memory brings back with him, 

The thoughts that will render the lightest eve dim ; 
He is mingled with all that T idolized most, 

The brightest, the purest, the loved, and the lost 





The smile of a parent, the dearest, the vest, 

The joys of my forest home spring to my breast, 

And those days re -appear with a halo divine, 

When old Pincher, a mother and childhood, were mine 
Phe A 


THE YEARLY FAIR OF CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Perhaps the last idea that would ever enter into the head o! 


London or Parsian belle, when she is the envied possessor of a 


Cashmere, is the manner in which these costly shawls are transit 
red to European merchants. I have been witness to the eatraorn 
nary scene presented by a fair held for this purpose on the banks 
the Volga, and I think that the ladies will be interested with 
description 

A conflagration which took p'ace on the confines of Europe a! 
Asia, in 1816, burnt down the little village of Makarief. This ever 
unnoticed in the European journals, was of some consequence 
the mereantile annals of that miserable villeg 
had been held, from time immemorial, every year in the month 
July, the fair where all the Cashmeres were sold that were broug 
With the village were burnt the warehous 
and shops used by the merchants. Ever since that time this & 
has been tranferred to Nishnei Novgorod. The Russian gover 
ment had long been desirous that such should be the case, or 
count of the fine commercial situation of that town at the confluent 
of the Oka and the Volga 

Just at the confluence of these rivers, thousands of tempere 
shops are constructed with the promptitude for which the Russia! 
are celebrated. We see rise with marvellously celerity, taverss 
cotfee-shops, a theatre, ball-rooms, and a crowd of edifices of paint 
wood, constructed with some taste, all ready for the opening of W 
July fair. A crowd of people from all the corners of the earth & 
sembled to fill these ephemeral streets. Russians, Tartars & 
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—_— 
Calmucks, are the natural population ; these are joined by Greeks, 
Armenians, Persians, Indians, Poles, Germans, French, English, 
and even Americans. Notwithstanding the confusion of tongues, 
the most perfect order reigns among this assembly of many nations 
The riches amassed in this place are incalculable 
Lyons and Asia, the furs of Siberia, the pearls of the East, the wines 
of France and Greece, and the merchandise of Persia and China, 
are seen on every side. But among the precious productions of 
Asia, certainly the shawls of Cashmere bear the first rank. 

The sale of these beautiful articles is a sort of contract which 
never takes place excepting in the presence of witnesses, One of 
my friends, who dealt in this species of merchandise, requested me 
to be one of his witnesses I therefore accompanied him to the 
fair, and by this means beheld all the proceedings of the negociation 
On our arrival, we were joined by the other witnesses and two 
Armenian brokers, and my friend led us to a row of stone houses, 
upper stories; here we were introduced into a sort of a 
cellar. The Indian merchant, who was the seller, sat here, sur- 
rounded by immense riches, in the form of four score bales of Cash- 
meres, Which were ranged and piled against the wall; he dealt in 
yo other merchandise. ‘The extraordinary part of the business is, 
that shawls of the greatest value are scld without the buyer ever 
seeing them opened ; they are never unfolded ; nor does the buyer 
even examine a corner; nevertheless he is perfectly informed of 
their state by the descriptive catalogues of the brokers, who obtain 
these catalogues from Cashmere, drawn up with the utmost care 
aud fidelity. 

As soon as we entered, we squatted on the ground without speak- 
ng a word, and the brokers who conduct the whole afiair proceeded 
to business. ‘They began by placing the buyer and seller at diago- 
nal points of the apartment; they then ran perpetually from one 
party to another, making known the price asked and the price bid, 
n many mysterious whispers. This negociation went on with great 
earnestness, ull the prices seemed to approximate nearer, Owing to 
one party lowering his demand, and the other raising his offer. ‘The 
ale of shawls was then brought out, and placed between the owner 
and the buyer; the seller vaunted their beauty and value, and the 
paver regarded them disdainfully, and hastily compared their num. 
ver and marks with his catalogue. Then the scene grew more aui- 
gated; the buyer made a positive offer, declaring it was the highest 
price he would give. The Indian merchant then rose to quit the 
warehouse; the brokers cried aloud with a high voice, and seized 
him by the skirt of the garment to detain him by force ; one hauled 
him to one side, the other pulled him on the other, and, between 
them, they raised in a moment the most outrageous uproar. The 
yoor Indian seemed very passive in all this confusion; I expected 
that the brokers in their zealous activity would do him a mischief, 
and I found that is sometimes the case 

Now comes the third act of this odd farce. If a fair price has 
been bid, the brokers endeavour to force the Indian merchant to 
ve the buyer his hand, who holds it open, and repeats his offer in 
a loud voice. This is the most amusing part of the business, for 
the brokers seize the poor Indian, and try to get hold of his hand. 
The Indian defends himself, resists, escapes to the other end of the 
varehouse, enveloping his hand in the large sleeve of his robe, all 
the ime whining out his first price in the most dolorous tone of 
voice. At last they catch him, and, in spite of his resistance, and 
even his cries, place his hand in that of the buyer. 

Complete tranquillity succeeds this scene. The brokers congratu- 
late the buyer. The Indian sighs piteously, and complains in a 
doleful tone of the violence and ill behaviour of the brokers. The 

rokers seat themselves, and prepare the bill of sale as the last act 
of the ceremony. All that has passed is pure acting, and consid- 
ered indispensable to the etiquette of the sellers of Cashmere 
shawls ; for if the Indian merchant has not been sufficiently pinched, 
and pulled, and pushed from side to side, and his head and arms 
bruised with the ardour of the sale, he will fancy he has parted with 
his goods too readily, and repent of the sale before the next July 
fait brings him to Nishnei again. The whole affair rested on this 
important difference: the Indian merchant asked two hundred and 
thirty thousand roubles for his bale, and the buyer gave him but one 
handred and eighty thousand—of which the brokers receive two 
roubles out of every hundred. 

The whole company, buyer, seller, witnesses, and brokers, then 
seated themselves cross-legged on a carpet with deep fringes. We 
were handed ice, served in vases of China porcelain. Instead of 
spoons, we had little spatulas of mother-of-pearl, whose silver han- 
dies were ornamented with a ruby or an emerald, or some other pre- 
cous stone. When these refreshments were taken, the shawls 
were delivered. All the marks and descriptions were found per- 
fectly right, the goods being precisely as the brokers had declared 
The time of payment caused another contest; and when that was 
adjusted, all the parties concerned were expected to say a private 
prayer. I did as the others did; but I fear I was more employed in 
reflecting on the variety of religions that had met together on the 
business. ‘There was the Indian adorer of Brama and other idols ; 
two Tartars, who submitted their destinies to the regulation of Ma- 
homet ; two Parsees, worshippers of fire; a Calmuck officer, who, 
I verily believe, had a reverential regard for the Grand Lama; and 
three Christians, of different communions—an Armeuian, a Geor- 
gan, and (meaning myself) a Lutheran. One of the company told 
me he had prayed that the ladies of Europe might abate their ex- 
travagant desire of possessing Cashmere shawls. As he was like 
me, only one of the witnesses, I may venture to conclude, that he 
did not draw any profit from this article of luxury, or he would 
never have put up so perverse a prayer at the grand fair of Nishnet 


Novgorod 


without 





ASPHALTE, OR ASPHALTICK CEMENT. 


It must have been generally observed, from the advertisements 
‘ssued on the subject in the journals, that compames have been re- 
cently formed in our metropolitan cities for the sale of a substance 
called Asphalte, or Asphaltick cement, in connexion with certain 
continental mines where the material is procused It is recom- 
mended to publick notice as a most valuable cement for building 
purposes, for covering floors and roofs, for flagging, both out of doors 
and in doors, and for various other useful objects. Some account 
of this substance, and of the condition in which it is extracted from 
the mines, may not be uninteresting to our readers 

The term Asphalte has long been familiar to the world in con- 
hexion with building. Ancient Babylon was in a great measure 
composed of a species of prtchy or bituminous stone, called by the 
name of Asphaltick stone, which was found extensively in Asia 

tr. In Palestine, a bituminous earth is procured in abundance 


The silks of 


at the present day, particularly from the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, which, on account of the impregnation of its waters with bitu- 
men, has often been termed the * Asphaltick Pool The word 
Asphaltick, therefore, is used to signify anything impregnated with 
bitumen, which is the same combustible substance fanuliar (under 
slightly different forms) by the name of tar or pitch, and which ts 
extracted both from minerals and vegetables. On examimmg the 
Valley of Travers, in the Prussian province of Neutchatel, about 
the year 1712, an ingenious, learned and speculative Greek, named 
E:rinis, discovered a tine bed of Asphaltick rock, and probably, from 
ty, 
began to make experiments upon the value of the rock for cementing 
purposes. He describes this rock, or Asphalte, as he called it, to 
be “composed of a mineral substance, gelatinous and calorous, more 


some recollections suggested to him by his knowledge of antiqi 


clammy and glutinous than pitch; not porous, but very solid, as its 
© altke of air, cold 
aday ted than 


weight indicates ; and so re jn lling the influence 
and water, that neither can penetrate it; itis better 
anv other substance to cement and bind buildings and structures of 
irom worms, 


preserving the timber from the dry rot 
to the most 


every kind ; 
and the ravages of time; so much so, that exposure 
inclement extremes of weather only renders it the firmer and more 
endunng.”” Such ts the account given by Enrinis of Asphaltick ce- 
ment; and he also states that its eflicacy and durability were tried 
and proved on many buildings in France, Neufchatel and Switzer 
land. ‘ Nothing,” 
this cement,” and gives directions for melting it as it is taken from 
the mine, and stirring it when melted, mixing with it at the same 
time ten per cent. of pitch, atter which it 1s to be spread on the stone 


says he, “can be easier than the composition of 


or wood to be coated, previously heated to a slight degree. 

Such was the first attempt made, in modern times. to turn the 
natural production called Asphalte to service in building. Eirims 
was not supported properly, however, and the Val de ‘Traver's mines, 
though occasionally wrought by suceceding speculators, have only 
fallen into competent hands within a very recent period. Count de 
Sassenay, who had acquired the requisite experience by his having 
been for six years the proprictor and manager of the Seyssel mines, 
became, in the beginning of 1838. the proprietor of those of the Val- 
ley of Travers in Neufchatel. The Seyssel mines, it is to be ob- 
served, are also Asphaltick, and had been wrought for a number of 
vears. But, on examination, Count de Sassenay found the Neuf 
chatel mines to contain a finer-grained rock, and with two per cent 
more of bitumen in 1, than the Seyssel mines. He was therefore 
led to become the purchaser of the former, and has established a 
company et Neufehatel, with a capital of forty thousand pounds, for 
the working of Asphalte, and for its sale in the various countries 
around 

Count de Sassenay states, in the introduction to a little pamphlet 
which supplies us with these particulars, that there are two kinds of 
mineral matter which go by the name of Asphalte, though errone- 
ously so. The first is an earthly concretion of gritty. loose texture, 
to which the count gives the name of bituminous molasse, and which 
he ascribes to the latest or tertiary formation of rocks. The other 
substance is the true Asphalte, which ts solid, of the colour of soot, 
and is an adinixture of bitumen with calcareous or limestone rock of 
the Jura formation, which belongs to the secondary era. ‘The bitu- 
men is here completely combined or amalgamated with the calceare- 
ous material, and this umon is productive of a new homegeneous 
substance, which a/one is the true Asphaltick Cement, or Asphalte 
Bituminous molasse is a mineral substance comparatively abundant | 
on the continent, and has been wrought in several places with the 
view of making the same cement, but has not undergone that natu- 
ral admixture with calcareous matter which constitutes the true As- 
phalte, and hence such views have not been realized. This is not 
only stated by Count de Sassenay, but by M. Rozet, M. H. Four- 
nel, (a noted engineer,) and other observers. ** Many experiments 
have been made to imitate the cement we have mentioned (that 
of Seyssel ;) but in these operations, the want of the calcareous mat- 
ter has been attempted to be supplied by substances, which, absorb- 
ing the bitumen, produce a composition which cannot resist the in. 
fluence of heat or cold, but is melted by the sun and cracked by the 
frost.” The Val de Travers, where are found the finest kinds, as 
has been said, of this natural production, formed in all probability 
under strong voleanick action, leads into the Lake of Neufchatel 
Half way up the mountain-sides, the Asphaltick works are carried 
on. ‘The operations,” says M. Fournel, ‘are very simple, and 
consist merely in blasting the rock. The cavities for the powder 
are perforated by wimbles of about thirty-nine inches in length, one 
of which a man can work us he would a carpenter's auger. This 
manner of boring appears to be applicable only to the Asphaltick 
stone. The labourers can work better in winter than in summer; 
because the rock being harder and more condensed in cold weather, 
the powder has more effect, and the blasting is more extensive.” 
The rock is in blocks of irregular masses, not im strata, and there is 
reason to believe that the whole mountain is of Asphalte 

Of late, however, the plan has been adopted of sending the stone 
itself to the place where it is to be used, and there melting and mix- 
ing it with tar immediately before use. ‘This saves one melting 
The way of using it requires little explanation. When melted, the 
cement is merely spread over the desired part equally, and in such 
thickness as circumstances may require. In the coating of places 
to be trodden much, such as footways, terraces, slabs, ete, it is 
customary to mix fine river sand with it, which gives it more stabi- 
lity, and a degree of roughness that is not unnecessary 

We have now to ask if the Asphaltick cement has been exten- 
sively tried, and with what issue. Count de Sassenay, when pro- 
prietor of the Sysse!l mines, obtained permission to use the cement 
im the fortifications of Vincennes, Douay, Grenoble and Besancon 
The minister of war was satisfied by the experiment that it would 
be highly advantageous to have the roofs, floors, etc. of the barrack- 
rooms coated, both on the score of cleanliness, (inasmuch as the ce- 
menting was easily washed,) and on account of the protection against 
damp afforded by it. [t was also found that rats and mice disap- 
peared where the cement was laid down. On these facts being as- 
certained, the French minister of war contracted for the use of As- 
phalte in various buildings over which he bad control. The exten- 
sive comm)ssariat magazines at Bercy, and those which supply the 
garrison of Paris, the roofs, ceilings and floors of the detatched forts 
at Lyons, the arsenal at Douay, the new barracks at Peronne, those 
at Mont Louis and other places, were all supplied with Asphaltick 
coatings in whole or part. Asphalte was also substituted for the 
stone pavement in some of the cavalry barracks. The unwear- 
ability of the material rendered these experiments most satisfactory 


| A staircase, coated with the cement by E:rimis more than a hundred 


years ago, still remains, and is unmarked, whereas temporary stone 
stairs in the building are hollowed out by foot-marks 


THE FAMILY CLRCLE. 


THE UNREASONABLENESS OF SPIRITUAL SLOTH 


Rovse thyself, O my soul, from thy spiritual lethargy ' Remem 
us take therr fight ito eter 


ber, at every moment unnumbered ben 


nity. The infinite energy of the Eternal Mind is awake to al! the 
events of his universe, and govermng them all The praises and 
melodies of heaven are unsuspended. ‘The ever-prevailing Medie 


tor continually intercedes. ‘The day of thy summons into an un 
known world, swiftly approaches by the unceasing hand of time; 
and every little section of the dial or the watch, which the shadow 
or the index traverses, is a portion of thy uniniermitted progress 
towards the home of spirits, ** Behold, the 
the door!” It will be but a transient succession 
tion of hours and minutes; and thou shalt have to look back upon 
the consummation of terrestrial things, upon the awful disclosures 
and decisions of the great retributive d 
Searcher of hearts, stood first 
anew And 


. every achon, every temper, 


Judye standeth before 


a swill continua- 


ay, upon the moment when 
thy own character, as viewed by the 
revealed, and with it thy allotment im 


now, while those 





intried existence 
scenes are yet tut 
every purpose and bias of the mind is to be regarded as sowing for 
an eternal harvest Ihe mfluences of heaven, even of the Alinighty, 
and all-Holy Spirit 
to produce mn the soul 
life.” A celestial and endless blessedness is set before thy faith, 
with every solemn promise, and mighty work of Clirist to guarantee 
tu “ prepare a place” for his fol 
and receive them to himself 


are offered to him that implores them ; and able 


* fruit unto holiness, and the end everlastir yg 


and he 
lowers, has engayed to come again, 


its reality Wwi.0 Is gone 
vu 


EXERTION (MMEDIATELY PREVIOUS TO OR 


APTER MEALS 


IMPROPRIETY OF SEVERE 
The practical rule of avoiding serious exertion immediately after 
eating, has long been acted upon im our treatment of the lower am 
mals; and no one who sets any value on the lives of his horses or 
Aud 


vet the same man who would, unhesitatingly, dismiss his groom for 


dogs, ever allows it to be disregarded with respect to them 
feeding his horse immediately after a chace or a gallop home, would 
probably think nothing of walking into the house and ordering din 
ner to be instantly served for himself im sumilar circumstances In 
the army, the difficulty of managing recruits on a march, in this re- 
spect, has often been remarked. Fatigued with the dav'’s exertions, 
they can scarely refrain from food so long as to allow its be ing pro 
perly cooked They const ently labour under the double disad 
vantage of eating before the system ts mn a sufficient state of re pose 
to benefit from the supply, and of having the food in a condition un 
fit for easy digestion Fhe old campaigner, mstructed by expe 
rience, restrains his appetite, ku dies his tire, cooks his victuals, 
makes his arrangements for the mght, with a deliberation suipreing 
to the recruit; and he ts amply repaid for his temporary self-denial 
by the greater enjoyment and support which he derives from the 
very same materials which the impatience of the other has caused 
bim ina great measure to waste. —Combe's Physiology of Divestion 


EXTRAORDINARY CAVERNS IN MORAVIA 


The number of singular and curious caverns in the mountain dis 
tricts of Moravia, have long since attracted the attention of the men of 
science in Germany; many of them contain the bones of animals, par- 
ucularly those of elephants and bears, completely imbedded in sta 
lactites. When we contemplate the 
member they have been formed by single drops of water, the mind 
is lost when endeavouring to conjecture at what remote period these 
animals existed. Among the most interesting of these caverns, is that 
called Slouper Tropfsteanhohle, near the litle town of Sloup, not far 
distant from Olmutz. Nor is that called the Macocha, which les be 
tween Williamowntz and Nenhof, m a romantick forest, less worthy 
of attention This cavern possesses the singular property of at- 
tracting electrick matter ; hence the peasants, whenever the atmos- 
phere indicates an approaching thunder-storm, retreat with their 
flocks and herds to a considerable distance from such a dangerous 
neighbourhood. ‘The depth of this cavern is likewise so great, that 
when a stone is thrown into it, seconds elapse belore it is 
heard to reach the water at the botrom; and if a pistol is fired into 
it, the report heard 1s equal in loudness to that of a cannon, at the 
powder, uniting with the damp va- 


e immense masses of spar, and re- 





eight 


same time the smoke from the 
pour of the cavern, remains nearly an hour on the top im the shaye 
of a bell.— Spencer's Travels in the Western Caucasus 


TREES AND FLOWERS APPROPRIATE TO PLACES OF INTERMENT 


Atall pe riods, among every nation, flowers and certain trees seem 
The Romans planted the 
The wealthy assigned a 


to have been consecrated to the dead 

wild vine and bex around their tembs 
beauteous garden to their de parted favourites, as in the instances of 
Augustus and Maecenas. Not only did they suspend garlands over 
their tombs, but scattered flowers around them The same custom 
prevatied among the Grecians, who considered all purple and white 
The Vhessalians strewed the grave 


flowers ac ceptable to the dead 
Electra com- 


of Achilles with the immortal amaranth and lilies 
plains that the tomb of Agamemnon received no myrtle-boughs ; in 
short, instances of this practice are everywhere to be found. Among 
the Chinese, to the present day, the eypre ss and the fir shade their 
cemeteries ; the former tree, an attribute of Pluto, was ever con- 
sidered funeral, hence called feralis; and the feralia were festivals 
in honour of the dead, observed by the Romans. Varro pretends 
that the cypress was called funeral from funus, as it emitted an an- 
tiseptick aroma. Pliny and others affirm that it typified the dead, 
from its never shooting out fresh sprouts when the trank was cut 
down. At any rate, to this hour it i planted in burying-grounds in 
every civilized country. —Curiositics of Medical Experience 


EARLY RISING, 


**My morning haunts,” writes the divine Milton, “ are where they 
should be, at home; not sleeping or concocting the surfeits of an 
irregular feast ; but up, and stirring : in winter, often ere the sound 
of any bell awaken inen to labour or to devotion ; in summer, as 
oft as the bird that first rises, or not much tardier, to read good au- 
thors, or cause them to be read, ull the attention be weary. or the 
memory have its full freight ; then with useful and generous labours 
preserving the body's health end hardiness, to render lightsome, 
clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to the cause of reli 
gion, and our country’s liberty; and, when it shall require, our frm 
hearts, in sound bodies, to stand and cover their station.” 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. ing agriculture, loyalty, courage and patriotism. On one side of | second of April, 1797. The captain and nineteen of his men were a 
the base of the monument is an inscription to the following effect : | killed, twenty-four men were wounded Haider displayed much “ 
a ' the corner-stone was laid in 1792, by Frederick, the king’s son and || courage, and during the thickest of the fight, killed six Frenchmen fr 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A YOUNG LADY, | the people’s friend. with his own hand. He was thus separated from his companions and tl 
KEPT DURING A VISIT TO COPENHAGEN. ou _ was suddenly surrounded by five French soldiers. He killed two of li 
— || September 27th.—Went to walk in the king’s garden ; it is atthe | them and wounded a third, but almost at the same moment a chance P 
we Hamburgh, September 10th. || 4.4 of the city. We saw a great many children there ; some quite shot wounded him in his left leg, and while sinking to the ground he re- 3 
My pear canoiine—We arrived in this city on the seventh ; the | infants, in the arms of their peasant nurses, who were dressed in | ceived a sabre cut across his mght hand. His two remaining ene- di 
weather is delightful and the journey, so far, very pleasant. You || their pretty national costume ; consisting of a scarlet or green gown, | mies now gave him several severe wounds on his head, and as he hi 
know that Hamburgh is situated at the mouth of the Elbe ; its ap- ] with short tight sleeves, long white gloves, and a little black velvet carefully avoided stirring or making any noise, they believed him to ds 
pearance is like that of most of the old German towns I have visit- |) cap, trimmed with beautiful lace, and pink or blue satin ribands. | be dead, and left him lying ina thicket. As soon as they were out T 
ed. The houses are four or five stories high and very narrow. | The castle of Rosenberg is in this garden. It was built about two | of sight, Haider raised himself and bound his pocket-handkerchief 80 
Most of the streets are badly paved. On each side of the espla- | centuries back, by King Christian IV. It consists of a square | around his head. Having no other bandage, he was compelled to we 
nade, a very pretty walk, is a row of handsome new houses. We, building, at the angles of which are four towers of unequal height. | leave his other wounds uncovered. With the greatest difficulty he er 
have a charming view from the windows of our hotel. Before us. || The crown-jewels and some other curious things are kept there. | then moved forward, and had not advanced far before he perceived pe 
is spread a lake, surrounded by beautiful avenues which form an ex- | a wounded Tyrolese. Haider hailed him, and when he approached Of 
tremely pleasant walk. We went to the theatre yesterday evening ; , || recognised in him his brother, Pancraz. They were both too severely 
it is a large and handsome edifice, planned by Schinkel, the cele- | October 2d.—The annual review of the Danish troops is now tak- wounded to be able to give each other any assistance. Weak : ou 
brated Prussian architect. As we intend setting off at an early | ing place. My uncle proposed that we should go to see the horse- ] together with the fear of being discovered, compelled them “ in 
hour to-morrow morning, I must end this note. || guards pr The affair takes place on a large field near - | main for thirty-seven hours in the wood, without food or even cane an 
els | city. In driving out of town, we crossed the Amalienberg, a hand- | 4 April. fi — : : 
Copenhagen, September 20th. || some square on which are the palaces of the king, the queen, of the | bs wit Fate goannas sp raed "Mubibach aa ne ; 
I have been so busy since our arrival, that until to-day, I have || Princess Wilhelmina, their youngest daughter, and of Prince Chris- || though but at the distance of a quarter of a mile, it tock th me " 
not had time to write you. We left Hamburgh on the eleventh— | tian, the heir to the throne. The palaces of the king and queen are | hours to reach. When about crossing the bridge by which rertera - 
drove all day and reached Kie! in the evening. There is nothing || connected by an arch, built in imnitation of the Brandenburgh Gate, | ter the village, they observed that the enemy wane imine wd 
to be seen in this little town, which, as it is in the Duchy of Hol- | at Berlin. But to return to the review. The horse-guards are | valley of the Valecr. Haider and his brother found it tx mute of 
stein, belongs to Denmark. The surrounding country, however, is || splendidly mounted and equipped. Their uniform is a buff-coat, a hide themselves, and therefore crept into the machinery of : oat - sl 
beautiful, and there is a fine palace in the neighbourhood. The bath- || steel breast-plate, light blue trousers and a helmet with a black | in constant fear and anxiety lest the mill should be “a rs Pon ' ) 
ing establishment, for Kiel is a seaport, is very spacious and neat. | plume init. They are armed with swords and pistols. The half of), soon left their hiding-place and sought refuge rete. a sti rod a 
On the evening of the twelfth, we went on board the Frederick | the regiment rode coal-back, the other half-brown horses. There | were not in security even there, a kind-hearted old aie sgh dr 
VL., the only steamer that runs between Kiel and Copenhagen. We || Were many spectators present. I was quite terrified at seeing the || them shelter in her cottage. On the fifth a surgeon stoking lo: 
had a fine passage, although the weather was rainy; it cleared up, | women and children standing so near the horses, or walking be- | and declared that Peter’s wounds were mortal n ail . : “9 the 
however, and the sun shone brightly as we approached Copenhagen. || tween the carriages, but I was assured I need not be alarmed, as | however, passed a fortnight in this hut, and wees the = wa er, - 
There are two forts at the entrance of the harbour, the larger of | accidents on such occasions rarely occur here. || their home, where an experienced sur, watt steended 8 ago “4 f 
which caused some annoyance to Lord Nelson, when he bombarded || Yesterday we went to the Botanick Garden. It is on a square i they suffered indescribable pain ee oe were noe * 4 a 
Copenhagen in 1801 ; it has since been still more strongly fortified | called the King’s New Market. The theatre, the two best hotels in |! their health restored, and Peter joe eushied to sence Wapaers os 
and is now capable of containing two thousand men. The view we Copenhagen, the Guardhouse (from whence the sentinels, posted in | campaign of 1799. : sittiatns 
had from the steamboat of the quay and of the long line, a walk ) different parts of the city, are sent) and the palace of Charlotten- i *« We are now in Italy! Every object before us prov . a 
near the shore, was very pretty. We were taken on shore ina)! burgh, are all on this square. The Botanick Garden is behind the I grape grows by the side ‘of the sslealica die road A eteooe i : wh 
row-boat, found my uncle waiting for us and drove directly to his |) palace, which is uninhabited, but where an exhibition of pictures is l weeping-willow and acacia~—cecasionslly you see an dene oo 
house. It is one of the finest streets in Copenhagen, and nearly op- || held yearly. ‘The garden is open to those who wish to study botany, || slender cypress shooting up its graceful forma inte the clear rte 7". rod 
posite the palace of Princess Caroline, the eldest daughter of the || and there is a good library adjoining it, to which you can obtain ad- || houses no longer hates sh comfortable appearance whieh a : thi 
king. There are two large hospitals here ; one of the: is in this || mittance. There are many pretty promenades here: to-day we || terizes the German dwelling, for they are a built as a shelt ne uf 
street, as are likewise the academies for cadets and midshipmen. || went to one I had not seen before, called the Long-line. In order | ring the occasional inclemency of the weather: they are ae. ol 
The cadets wear scarlet coats and dark blue trousers; the mid- || to reach it, you must cross the esplanade, a broad straight walk, needed, the heavens are 30 blue, the sun so iio the pes So 0 i 
shipmen are dressed in blue coats and blue trousers; the former || shaded by trees, but not nearly as agreeable as the Long-line. In- |! themselves so much in the open air. Here the he * ee Fr 
_ swords and round caps; the latter daggers and three-cornered | wand sue rey - be = A give a very a ry ono “ | is only spoken by travellers. The sour kraut vanishes, He a cul 
ats. e latter. is broad enough for a carriage-road and foot-path, | ' T 
We went to walk on the ramparts yesterday. Copenhagen has || and is bounded, if I may so atime aan one side by a ditch ! ra saat ty Bape a oe aa "7 
four gates, one at each point of the compass; the ramparts lead || which separates it from the high ramparts of the citadel, and on the | Italian custom er a ao te Bo sii 09 . ee — D : 
from one of these to the other, and are surrounded by a moat. They || other side by the harvour. In this delightful walk you have the || or fences. This often janes you “ the tra hone so ane 
slope gently down towards each gate, so as to leave the entrance to i benefit of the sea-air, while the arrival or departure of vessels, gives | see more of it, you are compelled to stand up in the carriage. We * 
itopen. There is a carriage-road on the ramparts, as well as an || variety to the landscape. || entered Roveredo and drove rapidly over the Corso, which exhibits 
elevated foot-path, from whence you have a view of the surrounding || several handsome buildings and two inns: these a called ‘The 
country and the beautiful lakes which supply the city with water. I)| December 3d.—I received the letter, in which you give me an ac- || Crown’ and * The Little ene :* Ihave beeen at both and can > J be 
have seen several women selling vegetables, whose costume was | count of your return to ***, about three weeks since. As I had no- | ticularly recommend the latter. The parents of the host a I- in 
very odd. They wear short blue petticoats, made very full; blue |} thing of any consequence to tell you, I delayed writing until now. The | mans, and he speaks their language. The house is airy, neat ad a 
or white aprons; and several shawls wrapped around the neck. || weather has been very rainy of late, and we have not been able to “elegant, the dinners are excellent. We had the best of _ setae str 
Their head-dress consists of a blue or red handkerchief tied closely | walk out much. ‘The climate here is quite unlike what I had sup- | truffles in abundance, and a dessert consisting of such fruit 2s a ro 
around the head. These women are peasants, who inhahit one posed ; not very cold, but damp, windy and rainy. The twenty- l the hot-houses of a northern prince oi not produce The 1 whi 
island of Amager, which is connected with the city by a bridge.* | eighth of October was the birth-day of the queen, who is a princess | mans, in general, are unjust towards Italian cookery. Thev ite is oO 
agar pte he aunt to = penope Pr this morning ; it is || of Hesse-Cassel. The royal family attend the theatre on that even- | to Italy prejudiced against the use the Italians sae of oil in their pe 
at the west end of the town, and warm and cold baths are to be had | ing ; it was, therefore, proposed that we should go. It was w ary 5 » ide 5 . . : 1 . 
there. I must not omit to mention a singular custom in use here. td difficulty that we iameicarer in procuring bane as the naaes rh po sesso ve Pirisagarnlge’: cara —— . _ ; “ 
Every time the clock strikes, during the night, the watchman calls | is always very much crowded on this occasion. The royal family | the country it is never used in soup, maccaroni ait es +8 ant ra 
the hour and sings or chants a verse. I have seen two or three || entered at six o'clock. Every one rose and remained standing ull | posed of flour for the batter; fresh butter which is to b 1 1 , * 
watchmen in the street. ‘They wear dark blue great-coats and odd- 1 the king and queen were seated. The national air, which is beau- | abundance, is employed. Vegetables ond some sete dishes, 4 
looking caps, and carry wooden clubs with iron spikes at the end of || tiful, was then played by the orchestra, after which the curtain rose. | as is certainly very proper, are ‘coved ie oil. Whoever ohien " stair 
them The inside of this theatre is shaped like a horse-shoe. In the cen- | be quite secure, can ask for fish, capon, ressted veal or mancesesi wer 
. | tre of it is a large lustre which 1s drawn up, when the curtain rises, | and may be quite certain that the dreaded oil will not touch his kgs. quee 
September 20th.—We drove to the garden of Fredericksburg, | and lowered at the end of each act. This is, I think, an excellent | I was glad to find that at Roveredo lemon-juice takes the place of n 
where the king and queen reside during the summer. It is always arrangement, as the glare of light one meets with, at most theatres, vinegar ; boiled vegetables, with fresh oil, lemon- a wee we rer ther 
open to the publick, and much frequented. The palace is of white | fatigues the eyes so much. On each side of the stage isa curtained | are eacaliens. , — shied 
stone and is very spacious ; it is situated on a hill in the centre of the || box, one of which Is intended for the royal family, the other for the ** Many Tyrolese peasants employ themselves in their leisure hours the | 
garden. From the terrace before it, you have a charming view. || ladies of honour. The king, dressed in a scarlet uniform, with blue | with repairing or even making watches. Hell, a sonelueeinn. born side 
The grounds are laid out with a oe deal of taste: they are wa- | cuffs and facings, the queen, in white satin and ostrich feathers,and in the village of Tyrol, carved those curious bas-reliefs in wood broc. 
tered by a narrow stream on which the royal family sometimes sail. | two of the princesses ocoupied the front of the royal box. The | whic : ‘ie oe ah » m-* : ee 
= | king, who i now patio years old, is of the middle size sed ae Guicies oc Grain ae a eee. gtaersy i ne 
; ) ’ : , » who carves in wood, is very re- used 
September 23d.—Went to the burial ground. It is at a short), very erect. The princess, Caroline Amelia, the wife of the heir to | markable. He was so unfortunate as to lose his si ht when eile sate 
distance from the city. It is surrounded by a brick wall, and the throne, is beautiful; she has fine clear blue eyes, and a most four years old. While a child he amused hictwelt - making litle reon 
there are four handsome entrances to it. All the graves are en- || benevolent smile. There were many officers at the theatre, whose ses, OF . rs of : Ith v } 
closed by hedges or iron railings. A small mound, strewed with i uniforms added greatly to the splendour of the scene. It was not i ae paige B in aged secon ion 
— em in —— of a ~~ on it _ of tebe are | quite ten o'clock when we reached home, and I am told that the | to make other attempts. In his tw pion ERs Sencar ie 0 Fo. ping: 
placed in a large basket of painted tin. I observed wreaths of fresh || plays here are always out at that hour. “re he visite > sc Ju 1 , . 
flowers hanging on some uf the tombstones. A friend told me that HF fa cava ao tats A a ge mabe he re he visited the a Nussel, and received some > of C 
| wages ; g ’ : struction from him. He now resides at Innspruck, and is perfectly whic 
they were placed there by the friends of the deceased who often | Tyrol.’ The author is Hewald, a Bavarian. I have translated some _ resigned to his fate, which is greatly solaced by the ing occu: ret 
visit the grave. The paths between the graves are carefully weeded passages from it as an exercise ; I will enclose them in this letter. pation he has created for himself.” ’ — re 
and strewn with gravel, so that the whole burial-ground looks like “On the way to Sellrain you pass through Axam, from whence a the 
a garden. The road which leads to Fredericksburg, likewise leads | yoy have a view of the village of Hyper Perfuss, where several dis- January Gth.—I have enjoved myself very hd he pest thy 
to the burial-ground ; it is shaded by lime-trees. We passed the | tinguished Tyrolese were born: among these was Peter Haid fortnight, i ften w “ “yr i Bac enon ar “ ia 
monument erected in 1788, by Christian VII., father of the pre- | [y 1797 when General Toubert had ae 5 f M steak . 2 ae sory : an ene that you were here. On Christmas Tatio 
sent king, to commemorate the emancipation of the peasants, who, | and had compelled Field-marshal Kerpern to siti tes Chetalens a pe partons ee pi a Raed» sapcertersd - 
m4 eee pone mma tmetinad orci come ieee aes of ae oe Oe — of 8 _ - Se “08 many persons here speak English. I believe that the Danes ters, 
a cderontaal Guiana onmeaiiies ro Larsen age imoaaiiad , 2 : y se troops marched towards Muhlbach, _ have a great facility for learning languages. Every well-educated advic 
she susscpiee I ~cesradiacanll » rep || in order to attack the right tlank of the enemy which was stationed , person not only understands, but speaks German and French with Viz. : 
* This island was colonized by Dutch peasants, during the reign of Chris- | there. Haider was corporal in the division of Eve hundred re who | fluency. But to return to my party: about fifty persons were pre- lect, 
|| defended themselves so bravely during the bloody skirmish of the | sent, and the half of these were children. There were little boys mind 


tian second, in the sixteenth century. 
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the children. This is a young pine, placed in a large tub. Wax- 
lights are stuck on the branches, which are then hung with sugar- 
plums, grapes, raisins, gilded apples, walnuts, ete. At a given! 
signal the children began to take whatever they liked best, and they | 
did not stop till the tree was completely stripped. Tea was then | 
banded round and the dancing began. Waltzes and quadrilles were 
danced alternately till ten o'clock, when the children went to supper. 
The supper-table was spread in the dining-room and the grown per- 
sons assembled round it. The principal dishes on this occasion, 
were salad, with chopped beets and potatoes ; sandwiches and differ- 
ent kinds of cake. After supper the children retired and the elder 
persons danced for a couple of hours. I am glad to have had an 
opportunity of seeing this truly Danish féte. 

We had much snow during the last week in December. Sleighing 
ourselves, we had the pleasure of seeing people enjoying themselves 
inthis way. The sleighs here are generally very smail and light, 
and therefore easily overturned. They only contain two persons ; | 
the driver stands behind. It is the custom for the royal family and | 
the court to make a sleighing party once in the course of the winter, 
but during the last two years so little snow has fallen that they 
have not been able to do it. 

We went a few days since to visit the picture-gallery at the palace 
of Christiansherg, an immense and beautiful building. The market- 
place is quite near it, and thus we had an opportunity of seeing the 
peasants who were there selling vegetables. The men wear green 
or crimson jackets, ornamented with silver buttons, black loose 
drawers, dark blue stockings, and silver buckles in their shoes. A 
low-crowned beaver hat completes their costume. The dress of | 
the women is that which I have already described ; viz. : dark ciothes, 
blue or white aprons and two or three very gay shawls. The palace 
of Christiansberg has been burned and rebuilt at three different pe- 
riods ; it is very spacious. There is a large court-yard behind it, 
surrounded by the king's stables, which are capable of containing 
wwo hundred horses. The chapel, where the royal family attend 
divine service, is at the right side of the palace. The king’s library, 
which is said to contain four hundred thousand volumes, is near it. | 

The collection of paintings is contained in twelve large and lofty | 
rooms. Christian IV. may be said to have been the founder of | 
this gallery; Frederick IV. extended it by purchasing many beav- | 
tiful pictures during his travels in Italy; and under the present 
reign, two private collections have been added to it. It consists of 
nine hundred and twenty pictures, and these are of the Italian, | 
French, German, Flemish and Dutch schools. It would be a diffi- 
cult, and I think also a useless task, for me to attempt the descrip- 
tion of any of them. 

Yesterday evening we went to the theatre, in order to see * The | 
Dumb Girl of Portici.”” Mrs. Heiberg, the first tragick actress here, 
performed the part of the dumb girl extremely well. She is not 





and gis of all oges; some of them not more than five years old. It | her milliner or mantuamaker, may be seen Ly well-informed persons || the same purse, and binding himself to return the money at the 
was amusing to see so many little girls, all nicely dressed in white | who will judge from it how she has been educated 
frocks. A Christmas tree had been prepared for the amusement of ! your letters be too long: write on a small sheet, vou will thus be | 


Do not let | eatliest possible period. No reply was given to bis letter. 


The 
time flew onward—the day for his marrage arrived. The bridai 
| solemnity was over, when, as the party were leaving the church, 


| better able to see what you have written, and to avoid the useless || D'Aubigny was arrested on a charge of forgery ' 


| repetition of words. With a little care, you wil! succeed in attain- 
| 
ing a most valuable talent.” 


two miles distant from town. Tents, where tea and refreshments 
are served, are pitched near the entrance. It is customory here for 
two or three families to drive together to some pleasant spot in the 
country and dine there in the open air. Charlottenland is a favourite 
resort for such parties. 
magniticent trees there are in this wood. Most of the paths are 
shaded by beeches ; their foliage is so fresh and bright at this sea- 
son. Princess Charlotte, the king's cousin, lives in the centre of 
the wood. Her palace, which is quite simple, is surrounded by a 
neat garden 

The exhibition of pictures at the Academy of Arts is now taking 
place. We went to see it last week. ‘Those pictures which pleased 
me most were some flower-pieces, executed by the Danish artist, 
Jeneson. He has lately been in Italy, and has painted many beau- 
tiful Italian flowers for this year’s exhibition with great success 
We visited Roeskilde a few days since. This was the ancient ca- 
pital, as it is now the burialplace of the Danish kings. We left 
town at ten o'clock in the morning and reached Roeskilde at two 
The road is bad, and the country through which you pass not by any 
means pleasant. 

The famous cathedral of Roeski!de was built in 1074, on the site 
of the first Christian church in this part of Denmark. Its founder 
was Bishop William, the confessor of Canute the Great. The 
church is filled with fine monuments of the kings of the house of 
Oldenburgh, mostly by Italian artists. The most remarkable of 
these is that of Margaret, queen of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 


beneath the church. His coffin is covered with black velvet; his 
sword lies upon it. The altarpiece of the cathedral is of wood, very 


decayed: before the removal of the seat of government to Copen- 





hagen, it was a place of considerable importance MATILDA 
’ LEGENDARY SKETCHES. 
a 
THE CONVICT’'S BRIDE. 
Ir was a dark, dreary morning in the December of 178—. The 


ground was covered with snow, and the bleak wind was howling in 
terrifick gusts through the streets. 
the weather, crowds of persons of all classes, and, among them, 
many of the weaker sex, might be seen hurrying towards the Place 
de Greve. It was the morning appointed for the execution of Victor 





handsome, but her face is expressive and her figure graceful. 


I believe I have already told you that it was built by Christian IV. | 
in order to enjoy the country air without removing to any great dis- | 
tance from the town. It was planned by Inigo Jones, and ts con- 
structed in a half Gothick style, with a large tower looking towards 
the garden, two others looking into the court-yard, and a fourth, | 
which forms the entrance. The whole of the third story of the castle || 
is occupied by a saloon, hung with tapestry of Danish manufacture, || 
representing several battles which took place during the reign of || 
Christian V. Many curiosities are preserved in the towers of the | 
castle. Among these are a great deal of beautiful porcelain and cut | 
glass; many pretty trifles turned in ivory by roya! personages ; the 
cap worn by Christian IV. at the battle of Femern, where he lost 
one of his eyes, ete. His pocket-handkerchief and the blood- 
stained bandage used for covering his eye, are also preserved. We || 
were shown the thrones used at the coronation of the kings and l 
queens of Denmark. They stand in a large hall where the high |) 
court of justice meets. The king presides and hears a cause pleaded 

there once a year. His majesty’s throne is a curious piece of Go- |, 
thick workmanship ; a large amethyst and two emeralds are set in 
the back of it. Two silver lions, as large as life, are placed on each 
side of it, and when it is used, it is surrounded by a cushion of guld 
brocade. The queen's throne is encrusted with massive silver ; 
the curtain belonging to it is of silver brocade. The sacred vase, 
used at the baptism of royal children, is superb. It consists of a 
pedestal of chased silver, supporting a large silver dish. 
toom we saw several pieces of furniture of the most splendid de- 


In one 


scription, such as mirrors with silver frames, silver andirons, gold 
boxes, vases, etc. We were shone a saddle, bridle and all the trap- 
pings of a horse, decorated with precious jyewels—the marriage gift 
of Christian IV. to his sou. We saw many other curiosities of 
which I shall only describe two, which struck me as being the | 
Prettiest there. The one was a lookingglass, about a foot square, 
with an enamelled frame, inlaid with rubies, emeralds and opals ; 
the other was a little grapevine of enamel, the grapes made of ame- 
thysts and emeralds. I think you will agree with me in my admi- | 
Tation of these two little treasures. 
[am reading ‘ The Correspondence of Madame Compan with | 
Queen Hortense,” which is a delightful book. In some of the let- | 
ters, written during the consulate, Madame Compan gives the same | 
advice to her pupil, as your mother did to me before my departure, 
vaz.: “ Read your letters over after you have written them ; recol- 
lect, that in writing you give the exact measure of your talents, 
mind and education. The note of a woman, even if addressed to 





ti 


March 17th.—We visited the castle of Rosenberg a few days since | 


} and Auguste de Biron. 


d' Aubigny 


The circumstance which had called for this pe of life at the | 


altar of justice, are briefly as fullows—and, blended with the strong 


love of excitement, so universal among the French, account, in | 
|some degree, for the eager curiosity discernible in the multitude, | 


now hastening to the awful spectacle of a fellow-creature, in the 


|| full flush of youth and health, being plunged into the gulf of an un- 
|| known eternity. The crime for which Victor d’ Aubigny was doomed 
}to suffer was forgery. 


Remonstrance, petitions, interest, all had 
been tried to avert the fatal penalty. The offence was one of fre- 


quent occurrence, and must be checked, even at the costly sacrifice | 


of a human life. Fortunately in our days the law is satisfied with 
less than the blood of its victim. In every country apologists are to 
be found for guilt, and sympathy is more readily excited when the 
perpretator is endowed with great personal or mental advantages, or 
fills a position above the ordinary level in society. All these Victor 
d’Aubigny possessed ; he had also the higher distinction of having, 
up to the period of his crime, borne a blameless character. From 
their earliest youth a close mtimacy had subsisted between himself 
Similarity of age and pursuit, both being 
intended for the army, united them more than congeniality of dis- 
position ; for the warm generosity of Victor bore little resemblance 
to the cold, suspicious, vindictive nature of Auguste. They were 
alike only in their pursuit of pleasure, though even in the prosecution 
of this the taste of each tovk a different bias. The strong and 
feverish excitement of the gambling-table too well suited the eager 
temperament of Victor. He who, in the midst of the most profligate 
capital of the world, had strength to resist all other allurements, fell 


| a ready prey to that vice, whose fatal indulgence has often paved | 
| the way for the commission of almost every crime 


Auguste, on the other hand, shunning the dazzling salons of play, 
was a nightly visitant of the metropolitan theatres—not to enjov the 
wit of Moliére, or the genius of Racine, but to watch the airy move- 
ments of some figuranic in the ballet. As they advanced to man- 
hood, the success of D'Aubigny in society called perpetually into 
play the evil passions of his companion, whose feelings gradu- 


| ally changed from friendship to dislike, and deepened into hatred 


implacable and bitter, on the refusal of his hand by a lady, who as- | 
signed, as the reason, a mad, though unreturned passion, for his 
friend. Auguste controlled his resentment outwardly, and left Paris 


Victor at this period was betrothed to a lovely but portionless | 


girl, and the day for the nuptials was fixed. A few evenings pre- 
vious, he entered one of the gambling establishments with which 
Paris abounds. Enough; he was tempted to play, and in a short 
time found himself a loser to double the amount of all the ready 
money he could command. He rushed from the house in a state of 
phrensy. The money must be paid on the following day. To whom 
could he applv! Auguste, who might have assisted him, was in 
England, whither he had gone to be present at the debut of a cele- | 
brated danseuse. He suddenly recollected that his friend had left a 

large sum at his banker's. Forgetful, in the desperation of the mo- 

ment, of everything but escape from present embarrassment, he | 
forged a check for the sum required 
his doom was sealed. 
what he had done ; pleading in mitigation that they had often shared 


May 9th.—Yesterday we went to Charlottenlund, a wood about 


I cannot tell you what charming walks and 


mandy, commonly called the Semiramis of the North. The remains | 
of Christian IV. the great king of Denmark, repose in a vault | 


curiously carved. The town of Roeskilde is small and very much | 


Yet, despite the inclemency of | 


The trial and condemnation rapidly succeeded, and the day of 
execution dawned too soon. Victor met his death calmly and re- 
signedly. But it is not with him our tale has to do—it is with her, 
the beautiful, the bereaved one—with Isabelle D’Aubigny, the con- 
vict's bride. From the period when the promulgation of his sentence 
rung in her ears, to that moment im which the fatal axe fell on the 
|| throat of its victim, nor sigh, vor tear, nor word, had escaped her 

Every faculty seemed suspended by misery. The last, long em- 
brace of her husband—the wild choking sob which burst from him, as 
she left his cell the might prior to his executton—the thousand fran- 
tick passionate kisses which he showered on her marble face, at the 
| foot of the scaffold, all failed to dissolve the trance of grief into 
which she had fallen. But the moment of awakening agony came 
}atlast! When the guillotine had done its office, and the body of 
|} her beloved Victor lay bleeding and dead before her—sorrow, as- 
|| serting its Omnipotent sway over humanity, shivered the feeble 
|| barners of temporary unconsciousness, and let the unprisoned mind 
|| free to contemplate the ruin of its only earthly hope, the extinction 
| of all youth's sweetest visions. Then came the groan of anguish, 
the shriek of despair—the straining of the eyeballs, to assure itsel! 
| of that which stretched every fibre of the heart with agony, tll 1t al- 
|| most burst with the tension, Then came that piercing look into fu- 
‘ture years, which so often accompanies calamity in its freshness ; 
when all that would have sustained us beneath the heavy load, has 
been wrenched from us, for ever and ever ! 

Vainly the friends who surrounded Isabelle strove to tear her from 
‘the body of Victor. There was fascination in the gaze, though hor- 
|} rour was blended with tt. Her own, her beautiful, lay a mutilated 
li corse before her—he whom she had joved with an absorbing inten- 
sitv, which would have defied me to lessen, circumstance to change 
—with whom she had hoped to journey through existence, partner 
of his pleasures, soother of his griets. And now she was alone and 
desolate! Then indeed did she feel, that fate had levelled its 
deadliest weapon ; and henceforth every hour was stamped with 
stern, unchanging, dreary despair. Great misfortunes either strength- 
en or enfeeble the mind. When the grave had closed over the body 
of Victor, Isabelle—the weak, the gentle, the timid Isabelle, re- 
turned to her lonely hearth, a calm, stern, determined woman 


' 


All the elite of Milan were gathered together in the magnificent 
theatre of La Scala. Beauty lent its attraction, rank its patronage, 
and fashion its influence, to grace the farewell benefit of “ La Flo- 

|rinda,”’ the unrivalled danscuse, the boast of Italy, the idol of the 
|| Milanese. 

It is not an easy task to rouse an English audience into a furor 
| of ecstasy: an Italian one is composed of materiel of a more inflam- 
|, mable nature; and demonstrations which would seem to us extrava- 

gant and absurd, only appear to them a meet homage to genius 
To-mght their wonted enthusiasin received double impetus, from the 
consciousness that it was the last publick testimony they could afford, 
of their appreciation of the consummate skill and loveliness of the 
fair creature before them. The ensuing week would see her anited 
| to a wealthy noble, and this night witness her parting obeieance to 
an audience, of whom all the men were her worshippers, and even 
|} the women her partizans and admirers. The curtam rose, and cer 
tainly the appearance of the berome of the evening was warranty 
enough for the burst of rapturous applause which followed. Her 
form, itself of the most faultless symmetry, acquired additional cap- 
uvation, from the display and costliness permitted by theatrical cos- 
tume. Her face, too, was one of surpassing beauty. Large, deep 
blue eyes, waves of the glossiest hair, and a skin of that clear tran- 
} sparent whiteness, which shows with such dazzling eflect at night— 
| all these attractions were in themsclves enough to fascimate the 
sight. But there was that about * La Florinda” which interested 
the feelings fully as much. The dreamy melancholy of her profound 
and passionate eyes—the entire repose of all her teatures—the ex- 
traordinary expression about the small cherub mouth, which seemed 
tormed for love and dimples, yet which none had ever seen relax 
into a smule—this it was which lent such witehery to her 
and threw around her a kind of mysterious charm, even amid the 
glare and frivolity with which she was surrounded 
Though assailed by temptation im every shape, so rigid and un 
blemished had been her conduct, that the noble family, to which she 
was about to be allied, vainly sought im it a pretext to dissolve the 
engagement between herself and their relatiwe. Yet she lived in 
utter unprotectedness, with only the companionship of a voung girl 
who officiated as her attendant. With society she never maxed, nor 
| left her home, except to attend her professional duties 

On this her last evening of publick existence, all was « 
could render her exit tramphant 

| bouquets flung at her feet, accompamed by many a valuable and less 
perishing testimony to her worth and talent. When she made ter 
i farewell acknowledgments, each felt a pang of regret at parting 
with one so lovely and gifted, and many a bright eye was filled wi 
tears—vet she, the cause, alone remaimed "There was 
gratitude im the graceful bowing of the head, and the meek folding 

|, of her hands on her bosom—but the face was calm and unpassive as 
ever. The curtain fell amid an outbreak of such feeling, as shook 
lthe walls of La Scala to their foundation, and Florinda was seen 
there no more 


beauty, 


lone that 


The stage was literally filled with 


unmoved 


“Now pray, signora, on this your wedding-day, do look as if you 
were happy—Heigho! Wf I was so beautiful, beloved too by the 
marehese, I should be smiling all day long.” 

“My good Rosalia, I have long forgotten to smile or wee p. In 
truth, poor chiid! vou have had but a wearisome life, in attending 
on one in whose bosom the pulse of joy hath for ever stopped.” 

“ O say not so, Siygnora ; all the girls in Milan will be glad to wait 
on one so kind, so gracious, so gentle a mistress—ay, and so pretty 
aone too. For when I am braiding those long tresses, or fasteniny 
|| the sandals on vour tiny feet, I feel quite proud in being permitted 
to serve La Florinda, who, all Milan says, has borrowed the face 
and form of the famous Venus at Florence.” 

* Fie on thee,chid! [would chide thee for this flattery, but 
that an unkind word ever sends foolish tears into thine eves. Burt 
hasten, Rosalia ; the time wearson. Give me my veil, and leave me.” 

The attendant did as she was bidden, and Flormda was alone 
For awhile she sat in deep meditation, her small white hands clasp- 


It was duly honoured—but |, ed upon her brow, as if to still the tumult of feelings rushing through 
He instantly wrote to apprise De Biron of | her brain 


The day at length had come for which she had patiently 
waited for years ; for which she had devoted herself to a profession 
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which she abhorred, and toiled in it laboriously and ceaselessly —and 
nourished a life, she would otherwise have allowed the mildew of 
grief to corrode and destroy. ‘The hour was at hand, when the one 
purpose of her existence was to be realized—the long recorded vow 
fultiled. ‘T’he near accomplishment of her wishes gave to the cheek 
of Florinda a flush of crimson, deep as the sunset of summer, and lit 
up her lustrous eves with almost unearthly brightness. As she con- 
templated herself in the mirror, arrayed in all the costly magnificence 
of bridal attire, vanity for a moment preponderated ; but it was a 
transient weakness. An instant more—the brow resumed its look 
of calm, stern determination—the beautiful mouth, its compressed 
rigidity. Having adjusted the orange wreath on her temples, and 
arranged the drapery of the long delicate veil, whose snowy folds 
enveloped her form from head to foot, she entered the conservatory 
adjoining her chamber, and taking from it a bouquet of choicest 
flowers, awaited the arrival of her bride’s-maids and friends. In a 
few minutes the expected guests assembled, and leaning on the arm 
of the brother of her betrothed, she entered one of the carriages, and 
the party proceeded to the church of St. Ambrose. The nuptial 
rites were performed—and Florinda was greeted as La Marchesa di 
Vivaldi 

The marchese, gently passing his arm around her waist, would 
fain have felded her to his bosom. A quick shudder, which seemed 
to convulse every limb, passed over her. 

** My beantiful love looks pale!” 

*“?’Tis nothing—a sudden faintness. I culled these flowers for 
you, your favourite heliotrope is there; take them—you will not 
surely refuse your bride’s first gift?” 

The marchese took the Louguet presented, pressed them passion- 
ately to his lips, inhaled their fragrance, and fell at the feet of Flo- 
rinda a lifeless corse 

A wild, unnatural burst of laughter from the marchesa pealed 
through the church. ‘It is we!l—it is well! Victor, my beloved, 
thou art avenged. Now I] will join thee.” 

Uttering these words, she took from beneath the folds of her dress 
a small poniard, and buried it to the hilt in her breast. 

The bride and the bridegroom lay dead together ! 

On searching her desk, a papor was found explanatory of the ca- 
tastrophe. It is scarcely necessary to say, that * La Florinda™ was | 
the name assumed by Isabelle d’Aubigny. In the record left of her 
motives and actions, she stated that after the execution of Victor, 
she made a solemn vow to become his avenger—but with a refined re- 
venge, when his destroyer, De Biron, was at the height of earthly 
bliss. For this purpose her first aim was to captivate his heart. As 
the widow of Victor, she might fail in this. She was aware that he 
was a passionate admirer of dancing. ‘Through the agency of that 
accomplishment, superadded to her beauty of person, she hoped to 
ensnare his affections. Her first step was to become the pupil of 
the most celebrated master of the day, and by dint of unremitting 
toil, she soon qualified herself for publick exhibition. She resolved 
to appear in Italy, to which country Auguste de Biron had retired, 
to escape the strong manifestations of dislike which, after the ex- 
ecution of Victor d’Aubigny, followed him whenever he entered so- 
ciety at Paris. He was also the heir to a title and considerable 
estates in the Abruzzi. ‘The death of his relative, soon put him in 
possession of these, and he became the Marchese di Vivaldi. At 
this period, Florinda, who was cognizant of all that befel him, made 
her debut at Naples. All Italy soon rung with her fame—and she 
was offered an engagement at ** La Scala.’ She accepted it—ap- 
peared—became the idol of the publick—and soon the object of 
her revenge bowed at her feet a suppliant for her love—a suitor for 
her hand. She accepted him. During the life of Victor, he had | 
never seen her; and who, that looked on her fair unruffled brow, or 
listened to the musick of her low sweet voice, could imagine that in 
her breast every particle ef womanly softness was extirpated—that 
her thoughts were only of revenge and death. It was at the altar’s 
foot, her adored Victor had been torn from her arms; it should be at 
the altar'’s foot the expiatory sacrifice should be made—his murderer | 
destroyed. She procured from the East a deadly poison, the simple | 
inhalation of which produces abrupt and certain death. Every flower 
in the bouquet was steeped in the deadly essence : its effects have | 
been narrated—and thus, by one of those frightful transitions, which 
circumstances accomplish in human destiny, where the restraining 
influence of fixed religious principle is absent, Isabelle, once loving 
and irresolute, became a murderess and a suicide ! 


A CHARADE—BY PRAED. 


He talked of daggers and of darts, 
Of passions and of pains, 

Of weeping eyes and wounded hearts, 
Of kisses and of chains ; 

He said, though love was kin to grief, 
He was not born to grieve; 

He said, though many rued belief, 
She safely might believe 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore, by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


He said my first—whose silent car 
Was slowly wandering by, 

Veiled in a vapour, faint and far, 
Through the unfathomed sky— 

Was like the smile, whose rosy light 
Across her young lips pass'd, 

Yet, oh! it was not half so bright, 
It changed not half so fast : 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore, by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


And then he set a cypress wreath 
Upon his raven hair, 

And drew his rapier from its sheath, 
Which made the lady stare ; 

And said, his life blood's purple flow 
My second there should dim, 

If she he loved and worshipped so 
Would only weep for him 

But still the lady shook her head, 
And swore, by yea and nay, 

My whole was all that he had said, 
And all that he could say. 


, Vance 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 


CARL THEODOR KORNER. 


Tue warlike bards of ancient Greece, who animated their country- 
men on the battle-field by bursts of spirit-stirring song—the trouba- 


dours of the days of chivalry, who waved their swords to strains of | 


knightly prowess or of ladies’ love—have in modern times found a 
prototype and an equal in the person of a young soldier-poet of 
Germany, Carl Theodor Korner. This gifted beimg was born at 
Dresdén, on the twenty-third September of the year 1791, and was 
the son of a respectable Saxon counsellor of appeals. In childhood 
Theodor was afflicted with considerable weakness of constitution, 
which retarded his education a little; but as he advanced in years, 
his bodily strength increased, chiefly by the practice of gymmnastick 
exercises, in which he became remarkably expert. He excelled as 
a dancer, a swimmer, a fencer, and a rider. His mental faculties 
developed themselves with his tereasing bodily vigour. History, 
natural philosophy, and mathematicks, were his favourite studies of a 
severe order, and, among the lighter branches of knowledge, his tastes 
led him strongly to poetry and musick. Ata very earlv age he played 
finely on the guitar, and wrote various little pieces for that instru- 
ment, which were much admired. Hts father neither repressed nor 
encouraged the poetical tendencies of Theodor ; but when it is men- 
tioned that the poets Schiller and Ochlenschagler (the Dane) were 
among the intimate friends of the family, it may well be supposed 
that the spirit of song inherent in the breast of young Korner was 
not left without encouragement and fostering praise 

On reaching the age of seventeen, Theodor Korner was sent to 
Freyberg to prosecute the study of the mining art, which he had 
chosen to follow as his profession. At Freyberg he had the good 
fortune to enjoy the instructions and friendship of the celebrated 
mineralogist, Werner, and made distinguished progress in his studies 

In August, 1811, when he had not yet completed his twentieth year, 
he arrived in the Austrian capital, and now his career may be said to 
have commenced. His father was in easy circumstances, but it 
would appear that Korner, on his first arrival in Vienna, found a 


means of subsistence in the scientifick knowledge he had already | 


acquired. Poetry, however, always his passion, soon became his bu- 
siness. He began to write for the stage, and in the course of a very 
short time produced many successful pieces, which raised their young 
author high in the esteem of his countrymen. Korner enjoyed at 
Vienna the friendship of Humboldt, Schlegel, Caroline Pichler, and 
other distinguished persons. 
which his compositions excited, was his appointment to the post of 


The result of the general admiration | 


Poet of the Court Theatre—an official situation of this kind being the | 


general way of making a permanent provision for poetical merit in 
Germany. But Korner had held this office only a few months, when 
the Prussians joined the other German armies, then campaigning 
against the French invaders. Theodor had already almost deter- 
mined upon taking up his sword for his country; and this move- 
ment of Prussia, which he thought full of hope to the cause of Ger- 
man liberty, decided him upon the step. Though at the moment on 
the eve of being united to a young lady whom he loved deeply, Kor- 


ner thought the call of duty paramount, and left Vienna, on the fif- | 


teenth of March, 1813, to join the Prussian army. “I must forth!” 
he said, in announcing this step to his father; “I must oppose my 
breast to the waves of the storm! Could I, think you, stand aloof, 


contented to celebrate, with weak inspiration, the success of my | 


conquering brethren ?” 
Korner found, at Breslau, a free or voluntary corps in progress of 


formation, which, from its commander, Major Von Lutzow, was || 


called Lutzow’s Free Corps. This corps was filled with men vowed 
to freedom ; it contained officers, artists, and landed gentlemen in 


its ranks, all inspired with the most enthusiastick patriotism. Such | 


a corps was perfectly suited to the tastes of Korner, and he enrolled | 


himself in it immediately. His comrades soon raised him to the 
rank of lieutenant, for they were spirits exactly of the order to be 
delighted with the martial and soul-animating strains which he com- 
posed for them. 
course of the succeeding war, that Napoleon, it is said, laid a plan 
on one occasion for cutting them off ata blow. The first battle in 


So dreadful was this body to the French in the || 


which Korner was present, took place at Danneberg, on the twelfth || 


of May, 1813, and on the morning before the onset, tie composed his 
famous * War Song.” On the seventeenth of June following, the 
Lutzow Free Corps were surrounded in the neighbourhood of Leipsick, 
and as an armistice had just been concluded, Theodor was sent by 
Major Lutzow to seek an explanation from the hostile commander. 
Instead of giving this, the cowardly officer struck a blow at the un- 
prepared Korner with his sabre, and a general attack instantly fol- 
lowed on the free corps, which, being comparatively weak in num- 
bers, was compelled to retreat. In the confusion, Korner was un- 


noticed. The stroke made at him had severely wounded him on | 
Another blow followed, and Korner fell back on his | 


the head. 
horse ; but, recovering himself, he was borne by his spirited charger 
in safety to a neighbouring wood 
helped to bind up his wounds. While thus engaged, a pursuing 
band of the foe appeared, and would have captured or killed him, 
had not Korner, with admirable presence of mind, turned his head 
to the wood, and cried with a loud voice, ** Fourth squadron ad- 
'” The stratagem succeeded ; the enemy were alarmed, and 
retreated. 


Here he found a comrade who | 


Moving farther into the woods, the wounded poet spent there the 


night. During this period, while expecting nothing but death, worn 
and exhausted, he composed the following sonnet. 


‘* FAREWELL TO LIFE. 
Written as | lay, severely wounded and helpless, tn a wood, expecting to die. 


My deep wound burns ; my pale lips quake in death— 
I feel my fainting heart resign tts strife, 
And reaching now the limit of my life, 

Lord! to thy will I yield my parting breath ! 

Yet many a dream hath charmed my youthful eye 
And must life’s fairy visions all depart! 
Oh surely no! for all that fired my heart 

To rapture here, shall live with me on high 

And that fair form that won my earliest vow, 
That my young spirit prized all else above, 
And now adored as freedom, now as love, 

Stands in seraphick guise before ine now— 

And as my fading senses ebb away, 


It beckons me, on high, to realms of endless day !” 


As Korner composed these verses, in a situation realizing the 
supposed scene of Burns's ** Farewell, thou fair day,” he heard the 
enemy searching the wood at times, but at last he fell asleep. When 
he awoke, two peasants were standing over him. They had been 
sent to his aid by his comrades, and they bore him secretly to the 
nearest village, whence he was conveyed, a few days afterwards, to 
Leipsick, then in possession of the enemy. As Korner was known 
to have with him the money of the Lutzow corps, he was eagerly 
sought for, but his friends were faithful, and on his wounds being 
partly healed, he left Leipsick for Berlin. In this city he speedily 
made a complete recovery, and had returned to his post in the 
Lutzow corps, who were ordered to the right bank of the Elbe, above 
Hamburgh, before the seventeenth of August, when hostilities re. 
commenced. Nine days afterward, Major Latzow led his corps to 
the attack of a transport of provisions, escorted by two regiments of 
the enemy. On the morning of that day, the twenty-sixth of August 
‘Theodor Korner wrote one of the most extraordinary pieces that 
ever came from poet's pen. [t is almost untranslateable ; but as 
much of its power and beauty, as can be given Mm a Version, Is give; 
perhaps, in the following translation, which appeared some vears 
ago in a popular penodical 


THE SWORD SONG. 


Thou sword upon my belted vest, 

What means thy glittering, polish’d crest, 

Thus in my ardent glowing breast 
Raising a flame '—Hurrah' 


** 4 horseman brave supports my blade, 

The weapon of a freeman made— 

For him [ shine, for him I'll wade 
Through blood and death—Hurrah ! 


Yes, my good sword, | still am free, 
And fond affection bear to thee, 
As if thou wert betrothed to me, 

My first dear bride—Hurrah ! 


* Soldier of freedom, then I’m thine! 

For thee alone my blade shall shine— 

When, soldier, shall I call thee mine, 
Joined in the field !—Hurrah !" 


Soon shall our bridal morn arise ! 

When the shrill trampet’s summons flies, 

And red guns flash along the skies, 
We'll join our hands—Hurrah ! 


*“Osacred union! Haste away, 

Ye tardy moments of delay— 

I long, my bridegroom, for the day 
To be thy bride—Hurrah !” 


Then why cling to the seabbard—why ' 
Thou messenger of destiny— 
So wild, so fond of battle ery, 

Why clingest thou there '—Hurrah ! 


* Though fond in battle-fields to serve, 

I hold myself in dread reserve, 

The cause of freedom to preserve— 
For this I stay—Hurrah !” 


Then still in narrow compass rest— 

Ere a long space thou skalt be blest, 

Within my ardent grasp comprest, 
Ready for fight—Hurrah ! 


“O, let me not too long await ! 

I love the gory field of fate, 

Where death's rich roses grow elate 
In bloody bloom—Hurrah !” 


Then forth! quick from thy seabbard fly, 
Thou treasure of the soldier’'seye— 
Come, to the scene of slaughter hie, 

Thy cherish’d home—Hurrah !” 


*O, glorious thus in nuptial tie, 

To wed beneath heaven's canopy ! 

Bright, as a sunbeam of the sky. 
Glitters your bride—Hurrah !” 


Forth, then, thou messenger of strife ! 
Thou German soldier’s plighted wife '— 
Who feels not renovated life 

When clasping thee '—Hurrah ! 


While in thy scabbard at my side, 

I seldom gazed on thee, my bride— 

Now heaven has bid us ne'er divide— 
For ever join’d—Horrah ! 


Thee glowing to my lips Ill press, 

And all my ardent vows confess— 

O cursed be he beyond redress 
Who'd thee forsake—Hurrah ' 


Let joy sit in thy polish'd eyes, 

While glancing sparkles flashing rise— 

Our marriage day dawns in the skies, 
My bride of steel—Hurrah ! 


While Korner was reading these lines of living fire to one of his 
companions, shortly after he had pencilled them down in his note- 
book, the signal for attack was sounded. The enemy were beat 
back, and fled. One of the most bold in the pursuit was Korner; 
but the enemy halted, and sent back a shower of balls, one of which 
struck the young hero in the spine and liver, depriving him immed!- 
ately of consciousness. He was carried back, and put under a sur- 


geon's care, but life was soon over with Theodor Korner. He had 
not vet completed his twenty-second year. He was interred by nis 
When 


weeping friends under an oak near the village of Wobbelin 
peace was re-estaluished, the place where he lay was enclosed, and 


||}a handsome monument erected, bearing an Inscription, and orna- 


mented with images of the * Lyre and Sword,”’ an appropriate ttle 
given to a collection of his smaller pieces. His countrymen hold 
the memory of Theodor Korner in reverence and admiration, ani 
may well do so; for, if ever poet sang and warrour fought with 4 


|noble and sacred purpose, such was the character of the impulses 


that inspired the verse and unsheathed the ‘* stecl-bride™ of the 
young soldier-bard of Germany. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 

Acacta.—The flowers of a species of the acacia are used by the Chi- 
nese in making that yellow which bears washing in their silks and 
stuffs, and appears with so much elegance in their paintings on paper. 
They gather the flowers before they are quite open, and put them 
‘nto a clean earthen-vessel, over a gentle heat, and stir them con- 
tinually, till they become dryish and of a yellow colour ; then to half 
a pound of flowers they add three spoonfuls of clear water, and after 
that a little more, till there is just enough to hold the flowers incor- 
porated together. They boil this for some time; and the juice of the 
flowers mixing with the water, it becomes thick and yellow. They 
then take it off the fire, and strain it through a piece of coarse silk. 
To the liquor they add half an ounce of common alum, and an ounce 
of calcined oyster-shells, reduced to a fine powder. All this is well 
mixed together, and produces the lasting yellow they have so long 
ysed. The dyers of large pieces use the flowers and seeds of the 
acacia for dyeing three different sorts of yellow. They roast the 
flowers, as before observed, and then mix the seeds with them, which 
for this purpose, must be gathered when quite ripe: by different mix. 
tures of these, they produce the different shades of colour, only for 
the deepest they add a small quantity of Brazil wood. 

LorD CHATHAM ON COMMONPLACE-BOOKs.—First, with regard to 
the opinion you desire concerning a commonplace-book ; in general, 
I must disapprove of the use of it. It is chiefly intended for persons 
who mean to be authors; and tends to impair the memory, and to 
deprive you of a ready extempore use of your reading, by accustom- 
ing the mind to discharge itself of its reading on paper, instead of 
relying on its natural powers of attention, aided and fortified by fre- 
quent revisions of its ideas and materials. Some things must be 
communplaced, inorder to be of any use--dates, chronological order, 
and the like; for instance, Nathaniel Bacou ought to be extracted 
in the best method vou can. But, in general, my advice to you is, 
not to commonplace upon paper, but, as an equivalent to it, to en- 
deavour to range and methodize in your head what you read, and 
by so doing frequently and habitually to fix matter in the memory- 

Poxinc THE FIRE.—There are some people who take a great de- 
light in seeing a good blaze on the top of a coal fire, and whose im- 
patience to produce it will sometimes lead them into great rashness 
in the action of poking—that is to say, they use the poker at the top 
instead of the middle of the fire, and go probing about in search of a 
flame. They are told of this fault twenty times a-day, and it is a 
want of generosity in them not to amend it ;—but, somehow or other, 
they do not. The consequence is, that after a momentary ebulliuon 
of blaze, the fire becomes dark and sleepy and is in danger of going 
out. It is, in fact, like a boy at school in the hands of a bad master, 
who, thinking him dul!, and being impatient to render him brilliant, 
beats him about the head and ears, till he produces the very evil he 
would prevent. 

Army contractors.—The following curious announcement is co- 
pied from a letter sent by a firm of army contractors, Long Acre, 
London, to a principal clothing establishment at Devizes :—** Sir, I 
have this day sent off, directed to Captain Esteourt, Devizes, a crate 
containing one quartermaster, three serjeants, three corporals, one 
trumpeter, one farrier, and forty-four privates, making a total of fifty- 
three, for the Devizes troop of Wilts Yeomanry.”’ The crate, we 
suppose, must have been a large one, and almost as awful as the 
wooden-horse of Troy. 

“Comparisons are oprovs.’”’—One of the perambulating fish- 
mongers of the city of York, the other morning, in drawing the at- 
tention of the citizens to his stock of what the Scotch call “caller 

fresh herrin’,” did so by temptingly announcing “ Here's fine her- 
rings, with backs like farmers and stomachs like landlords.” How far 
the comparison was odious or otherwise we shall leave for those 
more interested than ourselves to decide. 

Tue opera pvet.—Last week, in a ramble to Dulwich, I made 
these rhymes into a duet for a new comick opera I have upon the 
stocks. Mind—for I look upon the words as a model for that kind 
of writing 


First she.—There to see the slucgish ass, 

Through the meadows, as we pass, 
Eating up the farmer's grass, 
fivthe and merry, by the mass ' 
As a little country lass. 

Then he replies.—Hear the farmer cry out. zonnds ' 

As he trudges through the grounds, 

Yonder beast has broke my mounds , 

If the parish has no pounds, 

Kill, and give him to the hounds 


Then, da capo, both join in repeating the last stanza, and this, tacked 
to a tolerable tune, will serve you a couple of months—you observe 
In the same spirit of ridicule, Sir Richard Stecie makes Trim, in 
his comedy of the * Funeral.” sing Camplev's check for three hun- 
dred pounds ; repeating, ** hundred —hundred —hundred— because 
there are three hundred ;” a better reason than can be given for 
most repetitions in musick.— Blackicood’s Magazine 





PiaNororTE pLayine.—** Many entertain the erroneous opinion, 
that to arrive at excellence it is necessary to practice at least six or 
seven hours every dav; but I can assure them, that a regular datly 
and attentive study of at most three hours, 1s sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Any practice beyond this damps the spirit, produces a me- 
chanical rather than an expressive and impassioned stvle of plaving, 
and is generally disadvantageous to the performer, inasmuch as, 
when compelled to lay aside this incessant exercise, if called on to 
play any piece on a sudden, be cannot regain his usual powers of 
execution without having some days previous notice.” — Hummel's 


Pianoforte School 


ARKANSAS RAGGAGE.—“ Boy, run up stairs to No. — and bring down 
hurry, I'm about moving,” said a tall, Arkansas-meat- 
axe-looking pe rson ye sterday to a waiter, at one of our crack hotels 
‘What is your baggage, massa, what is he!’ “ Whi, three pistols, 
apack of cards, a Bowie-knife and one shirt. You'll find them all 
under my pillow.” 

Goop wipow.—If she can speak but little good of him, (her dead 
husband,) she speaks but little of him. So handsomely folding up 
her discourse, that his virtues are shown outward, and his vices 
*rapped up in silence ; as counting it barbarism to throw dirt on 
his memory who hath mould cast on his body. 


my baggage — 


| fresh air which enters i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have recerved along and amusing communication froma lady, reprehending the 
practtce of wearing bonnets in ploces of publickh assembly. We agree ve fully 
wilh our correspond: al that tf ts a custom more honowred tn the breack than in 
the observance. The communwation, which is extremely well written, should 
eppear but for its length.—To the inquiry of * Viva la Musica.” we can only 
say, that we beliewe Miss Shtrrefl, woth Aer satellites, Wilson and Seguin, re 
turn to the National in February —We must decline the communications of 
“Rob.” “T. J.,.” * Ernest,” * Connoisseur,” * L. E. V.." ead ** N 4 
Our next number will contain an emp!e account, from @ competent hand, of the 
proceedings of the society of St. Nicholas, at ts last meeting 
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The copy-right nil —We are glad to see that Mr. Clay has re- 
newed his efforts in behalf of American and British authors, and 
caused his copy-right bill to be referred to the committee on the 
Judiciary. We trust that the good sense of Congress will at length 
see the propriety and justice of adopting this most righteous mea- 
sure. Literature can never be a thriving plant in this country, so 
long as native authors have to contend with the competition of a 
host of unpaid British writers. Why should not intellectual labour 
be entitled to an equal protection with manual labour and handi- 
craft! Is it less exhausting to the physical system, or does it con- 
tribute less to the great interests of civilization and social order’ 


The distinction is unfair and iniquitous, The English mechanick 
can consign the productions of his industry and skill to the care of 


The 


English author is permitted to derive no advantage from the sale of 


the American merchant, and reap the emolument he claims 
his intellectual productions in this country. His works mav be 
pirated and mutilated, and he have no redress. This system is as 
injurious and oppressive to native authors as it is unjust toward 
those of Great Britain. We trust that our legislators will be en- 
iughtened enough to perceive the advantages which must accrue to 


American literature, from the adoption of Mr. Clay's bill. 


Sully’s Portrait ef Victoria —We learn from the United States 
Gazette that Mr. Sully has at length completed his portrait of the 
youthful queen. He has gratified a few frends by a private exhi- 
bition at his studio, previous to its publick exhibition. The queen is 
taken as if ascending the throne, and, in order to give a proper idea 
of that appliance of majesty, Mr. Sully has copied the throne which 
is standing in the House of Lords, covering the steps with cloth of 
gold. The face of the queen is, in expression, that which we see 
upon English prints of her majesty; the artist, hewever, has ven- 
tured upon a truth that many of his eraft shrink from. He has left 
the lips of his figure open, a peculiarity of the queen's face, and one 
which is thought ina picture to derogate from “intellectuality.” It 
1s evident that Mr. Sully understood his mission: he has painted a 
likeness of the queen, and has devoted great attention to the face, 
whither we all turn to judge of likenesses. The features, though 
delicate and feminine, are of the Brunswick mould. The bold eve 
and projecting nose testify to character ; and the light hair, youth- 
fully glossy, speaks of the family. A diadem is borne upon the 
head, which receives light from an opening mn the back-ground, and 
jewels, 


reflects light frow The dress of the queen is of the regal 


state, as is proper to her position ascending the throne. The long, 
royal crimson robe, with its white lining, flows luxuriantly in ample 
folds upon the floor, and a white mantle drops from the neck over 
the upper portion of the robe. The left hand, with a long white 
glove, rests upon the arm of the throne, and the right holds its glove 
in a graceful position in front. The artist has chosen a good posi- 
tion for the little feet of her majesty, which appear gracefully beyond 


the dress. The height of the figure is exactly that of her majesty, 


viz. five feet one inch, and, as Jeanie Deans would say. “a bittock.”’ 
A table near sustains the crown of ceremony and the mace of office. 
The painting is one destined to add to the fame of the estimable and 
modest artist, and will be visited by thousands who feel an interest 
in the arts, and a desire to see a likeness of the first sovereign in the 
world. In looking at the features of the queen, we inferred that 
her predominant feeling 1s benevolence, and we should say that in 


any situation of life she would be called au amiable woman 


The unites —One of the dramatis persone in Dickens's * Nicho- 
las Nickleby” gives a definition of the dramatick unities. It is in 
the best style of Boz :—** Might I ask you,” said Nicholas, hesitat- 
ing between the respect he ought to assume, and his love of the 
whimsical, “ might I ask you what the unities are ?’’—Mr. Curdle 
coughed and considered. * The unities, sir,” he said, ‘are a com- 
pleteness—a kind of universal deretarledness with regard to place 
and time—a sort of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use 
so strong an expression. I take those to be the dramatick unities 
so far as I have been enabled to bestow attention upon them, and | 
have read much upon the subject, and thought much. I find, run 
* said Mr. Curdle, turn 
ling, a breadth, a light and 


harmony, a glow, an artis 


ning through the performances of this child,’ 
ing to the phenomenon, **a unity of fe 
shade. a warmth of colouring, a tone, a 
tical development of original conceptions, which I look for in van 


among older performers— I didn't know whether I make myself wr 


derstood '"—* Perfectly,” replied Nicholas —** Just so,” said Mr 
Curdle, “ that is my definition of the unities of the drama.” 
The resprator.— This 1s the name of an imstrument, invented by 


Mr. Combe, to protect the lungs of invalids frem sudden atmos 





pherick changes, as, for instance, going outola hot room into a tem 
It consists of three or four lavers of wire 


This absorbs the 


perature below zero 
gauze, which constitute a covering for the mouth 
warm air of the breath as it leaves the lungs, and gives it out to the 


ascendant at 
The ballet 
has been the principal attraction the past week. At the 


The theatres.—Since opera has ceased to be in the 
the National, the houses have worn a thioner aspect 
Park, a 
new farce by Haynes Bavly, has been plaved several nights with 
It is called **Tom Noddv's Secret.” The 


—Mr. Thomas Noddy 


ter, has had for some years the 


success story is os 


" , 
follows (Place) a worthy old schoolmas 
an, rescued from 


n Orm 


care of an orp 
peril, and left with him an infant, by Cape don the mght 
of the memorable battle, which ended in the defeat of Charles. The 
Captam trom time to time remits for the care of his proteg ee, whon 
he supposes to be a bov; while the schoolmaster, who has a sad habit 
of never doing to-day what can be done to-morrow, suffers the time 


Mean 


never had a 


to Tun On withont ac juamting the Capla n of the mistake 
while the girl grows up, the old man grows older; he 
| . whe h he ence WWouUrSs 
The 


ned tor 


good me morv, and now he has a verv bad one 
to assist by knotting his handkerclwef, and the Captain returns 


feeling of gratitude which Gabrielle had previously entert 


her preserver deep ns at the sight of him, both bemg « jually uncon 


scious of * Tom Noddy's Secret.” Gabrielle, when informed of it. 


thinks to lighten the annovance of the Captam by present herselt 
frst to him in the uniform he had presented to the supposed Lov, and 
alterwards in her own attire. Entanglement on entanglement ts as 
fast interwoven as the accumulating knots on old Noddy's handker- 


One of the most ludicrous is in the jealousy of Inkpen, the 


chiet 
usher of the schoolmaster, and lover to his daughter Mary, who chal- 
lenges the disguised Gabrielle to mortal combat. The perplexities 
of the procrastinating schoolmaster become unendurable, and force 
him to tell his secret by letter to the Captain. ‘This letter he sends by 
Gabrielle, mentioning that the bearer is the girl in question ; but she 
gives it to Mary, who gives it to Inkpen, whose astonishment at be- 
ing taken for a young lady in disguise, is matched by the Captain's 
dismay at the unpromising appearance of his ward. It all comes 


night, however, and the Capfaim marries his ward ; and then the old 


man ues his last knot, to remember to tell the audience to be sure 
not to forget to come and hear his “ secret’ again, and to make a 
knot in their own handkerchiefs to remind them. The performers 
were in high spirits, and Mr. Placide s Tom Noddy was excellent 
We are glad to find that the manager of the Park is again turning 
his attention to opera, always the most attractive species of enter 
tainment ever presented at that house. On Monday neat, we have 
an entirely new lyrical drama entitled “ Ninetta,” translated from 
Rossim’s La Gazza Ladra, in which Mrs. Bailey sustains the prine! 
pal character, assisted by Jones, Brough, Morley, Richings and 
Mrs. Hoghes. The orchestra has been strengthened, and the cho 
ruses will be full and efficient. This opera will, no doubt, have a 
run, a8 great pains have been taken with tt, and Mr. Hoghes has ex 
erted himself to the utmost to produce it in a correct and adorable 


As regards Mrs. Bailey, we need but say that she alwavs has 


style g 
been a favourite in this city as a sweet vocalist and an exceedingly 
clever actress, and that during her absence trom the Park, her tune 
has been profitably employed in the study of a higher class of musick 
than she has yet attempted before the publick of New-York. We 
have heard her engagement at the Park spoken of by amateurs with 
much enthusiasm, and we shall be ple ased to see a full house on 
Monday might to welcome the new opera 


Crania Americana —We have seen a specimen of this novel and 


linportant work, and do not hesitate to pronounce it h ly honour 


science and the arts im this country 


able to the advanced state of 
It embraces a comparative view of the skulls of varous aborgimal 
nations of North and South America : to which is prefixed an essay 

American race m 


} 


on the varieties of the human Species, al dl on the 


parucular, illustrated by seventy plates and a coloured map, and one 
hundred and fifty wood engravings—the whole under the superin 
tendence of Dr. Morton, of Philade Iphia, who has devoted much time 


and is well qualified for the undertaking. The work 


i 
Is a most interesting one, and calculated not only to illustrate the 


to the sulject, 


principle s of phrenology, but for the st dy end mformation of those 


who take an interest in the character and physical peculiarities of 


the aborigines of the western world. It will be accompamed by a 


supplinentary treatise from the celebrated George Combe, wi 


must give great additional value to the work 


Cana is the result of many vears appl cation to the study of the d 


The Crawa loner 


ferent varieties of the North and South Amenecan tribes. The lithe 


lid 


rraphick drawings of human skulls, seventy in number, are sple nediy 


executed ; and the wood engravings of specimens Of comparative 


anatomy and of Indian instruments for varvng the pe of the 
skull, are also well done. ‘I publisher of this work, Mr. J) Poller 
is, we are informed, now at the Astor House, where be wil! rew 


a few davs, to give such information relative to the work as may be 
desired A specimen may also be seen at the store of D \; ton 
and Co... No. 200 Broadway The work, we are assured, will be 
delivered to subseribers crclusieely Persons desing copes had 
herclore better secure their chance forthwith, part iriv @s buta 
nited Humber can possibiy be florded frem the plates 
Sporting with daager Miss Louisa H. Sherdan, on beine ad 
vised by her physisien to pass the present winter at Bourdeaux or Me 
deira, in consequence of a co h affheted her, addressed the 
follow.ug plavfally punning boes to the unpleasant harlinges 
Ma‘am,t sar bad cou f yours.” 
“ Sir, | regret to s the very beat I have 
Do cease, hol ‘ , you alarm e’ent me 
Yout sh ali sprrels aw trom ** pale Sher 
strange that Nae er With colour to egiov 
Must chanve to Madeira or else to Bourdraus 


Dut since along vovage seems the only resort 





When at sea how the Shera will tong tor the Port 
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COME, SEND ROUND THE WINE. 


THE POETRY BY THOMAS MOORE—THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 





_ SPIRITED. 
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Come,send the wine points of To sim ple-ton sages and fools 
round and leave reas’n-ing This 
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SECOND VERSE.—Shall I ask the brave soldier, who fights by my side ! 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 


From the heretick girl of my soul shall I 
To seek somewhere else a more orthodox 
No! perish the hearts and the laws that try 
Truth, valour, or love, by a standard like this! 


iiss z 





PMiscellanp. 


LINES TO A LADY. 


Berore the graces you disclose, 
By fresh ones are o'ershaded, 
And duties nse more grave than those, 
To last when those are faded, 


It will not weary you, I know, 
To hear again the voice 

First heard where Arno’s waters flow, 
And Flora’s realms rejoice. 


Of beauty not a word have I 
(As thousands have) to say, 

Of vermeil lip or azure eye 
Or cheek of blushful May. 


The gentle temper blessing all, 
The smile at envy’s leer, 

Are yours—and yours at pity’s call 
The heart-assuaging tear. 


Many can fondle and caress 
No other have I known 

Proud of a sister's loveliness, 
Unconscious of her own. 





A so-pier at ancnor.—A military officer, who most cordially 
detested the halberds, used, as a substitute for flogging, to expose 
delinquents upon parade with a large iron boinb-shell attached to one 
of their legs. One day, when several men were undergoing the 
punishment, a sailor, who by chance had strolled near, called out to 
his companions—* My eyes, shipmates ! only just look lere—I'm 
blest if here isn’t a sodger at anchor.” 

A cure ror 4 scoLpine wire.—Rose, private secretary to Lonis 
XIV., having married his daughter to M. Portial, president of the 
Parliament, was constantly receiving from his son-in-law complaints 
of his daughter's ill temper. To one of these he at length answered, 
that he was fully convinced of her misconduct, and was resolved to 
punish her for it: in short, that if he heard any more of it, he 
would disinherit her. He heard no more. 

Aqua vit.x.—The name very absurdly given to aleohol, when 
usedias an intoxicating beverage. It has been the agua mortis to 
myriads of the human race ; and will, probably, ere long destroy all 
the native tribes of North America and Australia, 

Crear smoxina.—We do not get drank now-a-days; we only 
stupify ourselves with cigars. Every generation has some anomaly 
which it elevates into a fashion. 


| 


_man I never saw before, as a woman passed, ‘ That isn’t a speci- 


Lire wn THE west.—Our Yankee traveller, who saw the live hoosier, | 
has again written to his mother :—“ Western people go their death 

on etiquette. You can’t tell a man here that he lies, as you can || 
down east, without fighting. A few days ago, aman was telling two |! 
of his neighbours in my hearing a pretty large story. Says I, ‘ Stran- || 
ger, that’s a whapper!’ Says he, ‘Lay there stranger!’ And in a) 


twinkling of an eye, I found myself in the ditch, a perfect quadruped, | 
: . 
the worse for wear and tear. Upon another occasion, says I to a 


j 
' 


men of your western women, is it?’ Says he, ‘ You are afraid of 
the fever and ague, stranger, an’t you?’ ‘Very much,’ says I. 
‘Well,’ replied he, ‘that lady is my wife, and if you don’t apolo- 
gize in two minutes, by the honour of a gentleman, I swear that 
these two pistols (which he held cocked in his hand) shall cure you 
of that disorder entirely—so don’t fear, stranger?” So TI knelt down || 
and politely apologized. I admire this western country much ; but 


‘ curse me if I can stand so much etiquette ; it always takes me so 


nunawares,”’—Chicago Democrat. 

PLEASURES OF EASTERN TRAVEL.—There is none of that languor 
and feverishness that so generally result from travelling on wheels. 
The very hardships bring enjoyment with them, in invigorated health, 
braced nerves, and elevated spirits. You are in immediate contact 
with nature, every circumstance of scenery and climate becomes oi in- 
terest and value, and the minutest incident to country, or local habits, 
cannot escape observation. A burning sun may sometimes exhaust, 
or a summer storm may drench vou; but what can be more exhila- 
rating than the sight of the lengthened troop of variegated and gay 
costumes dashing at full speed along, to the crack of the Tartar 
whip, and the wild whoop ot the surrigée’ what more picturesque 


; than to watch the reckless career over upland or dale, or along the 


| site party :—** Miss 


waving line of the landscape, bursting away on a dewy morn, or 
racing home on a dewy eve ! 

Cuurcu-rates.—A certain baptist spinster of rather a free 
tongue, to which she was giving unlicensed liberty in a late parish 
dispute about church-rates, was thus reproved by one of the oppo- 
. you will recollect that dipping adults, ac- 
cording to your faith, first came into fashion when parish ducking- 





, stools for scolds went out; the one teok the place of the other. Be 


it 
it 


cautious; for though you are not young, we may ever before you 
die go back to the goed old practice.” The grizzled damsel was 
nearly choked with rage. 

Mornine.—The best part of the day, for most purposes, is in a 

at measure lost by most persons. There is no question of it. It 
is cither lost in sleep—between sleeping and waking—feeble efforts 
to arise—buttoning up at the toilet, or in a state of trifling indeci- 
sion what to take hold of first. 


FROM A LADY'S ALBUM. 


May Time, who sheds his blight on all, 
And daily dooms some joy to death, 
O'er thee let years so gently fall, 
They shall not crush one flower beneath. 


As half in shade, and half in sun, 

This world along its path advances, 
Oh, may that side the sun's upon, 

Be all that e’er shall meet thy glances 


In A PECK OF TROUBLE.—We pity the subscribers to the Wayne 
County (Indiana) Journal. At the last accounts the editor, pub- 
lisher, and proprietor, together with his wife and two children, were 
sick, the journeyman was “on a batter,” the devil was unruly and 
wicked, as all devils are from the old one down, the wood was all 
out, and the cow hadn't eome home. 


New associations,—After speaking of a ‘* Bayadere Associa- 
tion,” which they have got up in New-York, and which goes the 
* whole figure” in the dancing way, the editor of the Baltimore 
Sun says that they have in that city a “ Buy a deer Association,” 
who eat nothing but venison. Some ofthe members are said to be 
so nimble that they can jump a fence ten feet high. 


Wetrerism.—* The day we celebrate,” as the fat pig said to the 
turkey last Christmas 

Wuat we Like To see —A man walking about a race-course 
with a constable : it looks as though he had credit once 





WINTER. 


Gather around your blazing hearths, and tel! 
Dread stories of my power, for, lo! I come 

To howl above your happy roof—recount 

To the young prattler how I split the bark 

On the dark ocean's breast, and yell a dirge 

O’er the young sea-boy’s grave ; tell of the blights 
I cast upon the flowery fields, of all 
The dazzling splendour of the rising sun, 

When on my frosty robes he looks, and darts 

His golden beams upon my coronal. 





Published every Saturday, at No. | Barclay-street, next to the corner of 
Broadway. Terms, FIVE POLLARS per annum, payable, in all cases, in ad- 
vaace. All letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor. 


G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Gold-streets 
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